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American history is strewn with the legal wreckage of 
noble intentions—Luther Gulick, New York. 

Youth is a little bit like an ege—it won’t keep indefinite- 
ly—John Lovejoy Elliott, Hudson Guild, N.Y. 

Money is almost a drug on the market today.—Leroy A, 
Lincoln, vice-president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Nowhere can you have absolute freedom of discussion ex- 
cept on a desert island—Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, Bar- 
nard College. 

Whatever may have been the case ten years ago, America 


is now old enough to be told the facts of life—Zdward A. 


Filene, Boston merchant. 


No institution does as much to destroy the love of read- 
ing as the average highschool—Carl W. Hull to the Penn- 
sylvania Library Association. 


The middle class of people is like the temperate zone; 
the creative strength of the world is there —The Rev. Harry 
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There isn’t a day goes by but that I’m offered the com- 
plete answer to all the problems of all the young people in 
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If a child’s salute to the flag is to mean anything, it must 
be the expression of a sentiment of loyalty, and that cannot 
be stimulated by twisting his ear—Zlditorial in The Chris- 
tian Century. 


How do you suppose one of these conferences of ours 
would look to a person captured and brought in?—George 
E. Vincent, Greenwich, Conn. at 1935 Mobilization for 
Human Needs. 


Pressure groups of any sort find it very difficult to under- 
stand that the business of universities is not propaganda 
but education—Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor, New 
York University. 

Ours is a problem, not of sharing a little more equitably 
the wealth that we now have, but of producing and shar- 
ing the abundance that we sucht to have—Norman Thomas 
in The Social Frontier. 


Nations decay and civilizations disappear, yet there is a 
long time tendency for social health, intelligence and char- 
acter to originate and to survive over their opposites— 
Arthur E. Morgan in Antioch Notes. 


We are hitting new highs with dollars spent for men 
under arms, for provocative maneuvers, for engines of de- 
struction and for military and naval boondoggling —Maj- 
Gen. Smedley D. Butler in Common Sense. 


We must focus attention on the high chair instead of the 
electric chair. Indeed we must approach the problem of 
juvenile delinquency even before birth through the training 
of parents—John Slawson, Jewish Board-of Guardians, New 
York. 


So much of a revolution for so many people is nothing 
but waiting. That is one reason why tourists rarely see 
anything but contentment in a crushed population. Waiting 
and its brother death seem so contented—Sinclair Lewis in 
It Can't Happen Here. 

It [the Constitution] is the most perfect document yet 
devised. See that it is not altered or amended to meet the 
needs of what we are told is a changing world—Mrs. Edward 
M. Duling, chairman, National Defense Committee, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 
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Parole and the Public 


By WINTHROP D. LANE 


Director, Division of Parole, Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J.- 
President, American Parole Association. 


HE rising public concern with crime registered gen- 
erally in newspaper headlines, and more specifically 
in national and state conferences to lay ground for 
legislative action, has turned a spotlight on various institu- 
tions of treatment, among them parole. As the spotlight 
picks out parole however it sheds light in two directions; 
on the strengths and weaknesses of the system as it oper- 
ates, and on the public confusion regarding it. 
Any discussion of the practice of parole must first take 

a look at certain institutions and legal anachronisms that 

are part of its background. 

Next to the church, the court receives greater reverence 
_ than any other institution in American life. One reason 
for this, unquestionably, is the power it exercises—power 
over liberty, life, possessions. Another is the elevated 
_ position of the judge—elevated physically above the rest 
_ of the people in the room. Still a third reason is doubtless 
the judge’s black robe, seen in most courts, The judge’s 
prerogatives of self-protection through punishing people 
for contempt of court make another reason for the rever- 
ence shown courts. The judge and the court are among 
the most austere features of American life. 

It is natural, therefore, that the current critics of parole 
should be defenders of the courts. It is natural that they 
should think that anything which interferes with the 
courts is presumptuous and possibly just a little blas- 
phemous. If they see any force or agency or group chang- 
‘ing a sentence imposed by a court, they believe something 
rong is being done. The power to impose sentences is a 
-honored power of the American court; to many 
ople it is hard to think of a court without such power. 
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only arbiter in a trial to determine questions of fact, he 
is society’s agent and avenger in fixing punishment—and 
it is an essential part of American justice that he should 
prescribe the treatment of criminals as well as help to 
ascertain their guilt. 

If a sentence imposed by a court, therefore, is altered 
through the operation of good conduct laws or through 
action of a parole authority, especially if there is reason 
to suppose that the judge meant to be more severe, then 
many current critics of parole believe that the processes 
of justice have been unjustifiably tampered with. 

Now, how are sentences arrived at? In the first place, 
penal codes and statutes in most states name penalties— 
specifying a maximum or perhaps both a minimum and 
maximum. How widely states differ in the penalties they 
prescribe is frequently lost sight of. The maximum sen- 
tence that can legally be imposed for manslaughter in 
Arkansas is seven years; in Indiana it is twenty-one years; 
in Vermont it is life. These figures and others that follow 
are from the latest compiled statutes available to the 
writer. Errors, caused by subsequent legislation in a par- 
ticular state do not, it is obvious, alter the point. 

In Pennsylvania the maximum punishment for bigamy 
is two years; in New Jersey it is ten. 

The specified penalty for burglary with explosives in 
Louisiana is from five to twenty years. In Mississippi it 
is from twenty-five to forty years. In other words, the 
longest term that can be imposed in Louisiana is five years 
shorter than the shortest term than can be imposed in 
Mississippi. 

Adultery is a misdemeanor in Indiana, calling for a 
maximum penalty of six months in jail, whereas in Ver- 


mont it is a felony punishable by five years in state prison. 

The legislature of New Jersey looks at the crime of 
rape and decides that fifteen years is the appropriate maxi- 
mum penalty. The legislature of Montana looks at the 
same crime and decides that ninety-nine years is a more 
suitable penalty. The legislature of North Carolina is of 
the opinion that the proper maximum is death. 

Such illustrations could be indefinitely extended. Some 
states have favorite penalties—such as the maximum of 
seven years in New Jersey, fourteen years in California 
and eighteen years in Virginia. 

Marco Polo, returning from his travels in the wilds of 
Asia in the fifteenth century, reported that among the 
Tartars a person found guilty of a petty theft received 
seven blows of a stick; if the offense was more serious, he 
received seventeen blows; if more serious still, twenty- 
seven blows; and so on, by increases of ten, up to a 
hundred and seven, the largest number inflicted. 

It is obviously impossible to maintain an attitude of 
reverence toward penalties so arrived at. Now, let us see 
what judges do. Within the limits of the penalties pre- 
scribed by the law, the judge fixes the sentence in specific 
instances. Criminals pass before him, and he is bound 
only by the minima and the maxima laid down in the law. 

Probably there is no more highly trained and funda- 
mentally honest professional group in the country than 
judges. And yet what do we find in the record? We 
know that some judges are severe where others are lenient, 
so that criminals maneuver for changes of venue to be 
heard by lenient judges. We know that the frequency 
with which multiples of five are used in fixing sentences 
of long terms of years shows the rule-of-thumb and 
guesswork to which courts are reduced in disposing of 
serious criminals. Prof. E. L. Sutherland, in his book, 
Criminology, cites the instance of a judge who ate his 
breakfasts in a restaurant near the court building. 
Lawyers dropped in to observe him over his coffee and 
bacon and to discover, if they could, the state of his diges- 
tion; for they would try to obtain continuances if his 
digestion were bad that day. 


UDGES in the same jurisdiction, applying the same 
laws, differ widely in the sentences they impose for 

the same crimes. A study of the magistrates’ courts in 
New York City showed that one magistrate suspended 
sentence on three out of every four persons convicted 
before him of public intoxication, whereas another sus- 
pended sentence only on one in every hundred. The 
sentences for rape in one county in New York averaged 
ten years over a long period of time, while the sentences 
for rape in another county averaged two years over the 
same period of time. The report of the Missouri Crime 
Survey showed that 47 percent of assaults in rural counties 
were punished by fine only, whereas 11 percent of assaults 
in urban counties were punished by fine. The report of 
the New York State Crime Commission showed that 
judges in New York City imposed sentences averaging 
8.7 years for burglary in the first degree, whereas judges 
in the large cities upstate imposed sentences averaging 
thirty years for the same crime. 

There is no rhyme or reason to such sentences. They 
are meaningless and, what is worse, irresponsible. And 
yet, they constitute the system which many Americans seem 
to think should be used in disposing of criminals. 
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Now, what does parole have to offer in place of these. 
sentences? It has a system based on intelligence. It has 
a system based on planning. Proponents of parole do not 
believe that you can tell in advance when a man is ready 
to be released from prison. They do not believe in merely 
requiring a prisoner to “serve his time.’’ They do not 
believe that the passage of so many months, or so many 
years, automatically constitutes a valid criterion of a 
man’s fitness to re-enter community life. They take the 
protection of the public a little more seriously than that. 


questions: What is this man’s attitude toward society ? 
Is he amenable and cooperative or is he vindictive? How 
much has he changed since he came here, and how, and in 
what ways? What have we taught him? Has he learned 
new ways of using his leisure time, and does he know how 
to earn an honest living? Is he more likely to lead a law- _ 
abiding life, or is he less likely? Have the conditions — 
that tended to make him a criminal been altered or modi- — 
fied, or have they not? What kind of home, or outside — 
situation, is he going into? Is this one that gives promise 
of enabling him to make a satisfactory adjustment—or 
does it hold risks and dangers? On the whole, is this a 
good time to release him or is it not? 

Parole is a method of letting people out of institutions 
at a time that seems auspicious. It is not a form of — 
clemency. It is not mercy; it is not leniency. It is not 
giving criminals a break or letting them off easy. It is a 
method of release based on the prisoner’s progress and 
accomplishment. It is superior to release based on the 
expiration of a fixed sentence. 

There is a second and equally important phase to 
parole. This is the supervision of criminals after they 
leave the institution. In a good parole system offenders 
do not leave institutions free, as they do where there is no 
parole system. They are not taken to the front door and 
told ‘Good-bye.” They are told: “We are not through 
with you. You remain under our control. True, you 
leave these walls, but you will remain under our surveil- 
lance. You will have a parole officer, who will be your 
friend as long as you permit him to be. He will help you 
in every way possible—to find work, to re-establish your 
family connections, to get medical help if you need it; his 
job is to aid you to make good. But if you disappoint 
him and get into further trouble, you will be brought 
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EFORE releasing a man from prison they would ask 
{ 

i 
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back to this institution. No leniency will be extended. 


Now go ahead and show us the stuff that is in you.” 

Parole, therefore, consists of a method of release 
superior to one based on the automatic ending of fixed 
sentences, and a system of supervision designed to help 
the prisoner and protect society. Its essence is the substi- 
tution of intelligence for guesswork and of control for the 
absence of control. ; 

But the critics of parole have plenty of just complaint 
to make about parole. Let there be no doubt about that. 
They may justifiably complain that there is much pseudo- 
parole going on, that many things are done in the name 
of parole that are not parole. It is evident, from the © 
description just given, that three things are necessary in — 
an effective parole organization: 1—KEstablished facilities 
and an established procedure for studying the progress, 
characteristics and prospects of persons eligible for parole; 
2—Designation of a capable and suitable authority to 


be provided. 

| What right have states to claim that they are operating 
role systems when they fail to supply such essentials? 
Actually, in many states, parole consists of the release of 
‘offenders (prior to the expiration of their maximum 
terms) because they have behaved well in prison, have 
obeyed intra-mural rules, have given little trouble to the 
/ warden and his staff and are “rewarded” with freedom; 
that such prisoners may be merely “institution wise” is not 
given sufficient consideration. The subsequent supervision 
of such offenders in the community is practically lacking ; 
they are probably expected to mail written reports to the 
authorities every so often—and no effort is made to check 
up on the accuracy of their reports. 

States still parole offenders on condition that the 
offenders get outside the state by nightfall or within 
twenty-four hours—known as the “sunset parole.” 

, Every type of inadequate practice and organization 
exists. In some states the power to release on parole is 
in the hands of the governor, who cannot give adequate 
attention to the matter; in others it is in the hands of 
boards or departments established for other purposes and 
having no facilities for the study of prisoners. In still 
others there is the taint of politics or money bribery in 
connection with releases on parole. 

Small wonder that newspapers, the public, police chiefs 
and others feel alarm when arrested criminals are found 
to be on parole at the time of arrest. 

_ One of the most noticeable inadequacies in parole 
organization, considering the country as a whole, is the 
t 
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HAVE had one experience as a social worker that 
stands out above all others. The memory of it has 
come to me again and again during the past few 
months and has bothered me. Two years ago I could recall 
at experience with a smile and perhaps with a sense of 
gratitude for the lesson that it taught. But that was two 
years ago. ¢ 

It happened during my first few days with a family 


homeless man, who came to the office late one afternoon 
to apply for help. I don’t remember his name, I don’t re- 


ain questions and he answered them. And then he told me 
shat he wanted us to do. In as kindly a manner as possi- 
explained to him that we couldn’t send him to Chi- 
and when he insisted, I said, perhaps impatiently : 


lack of staff for supervision of parolees. The state re- 
formatory for women in one state has only the services of 
a man to visit women on parole—and he is a busy official 
with other duties. A state penitentiary, with 400 men on 
parole, reports that it is totally without parole officers and 
can attempt no personal surveillance, merely hoping that 
each of its ex-inmates will write a letter every sixty days. 
The head of a prison system in another state writes: 
“When a man is paroled he is placed under no restric- 
tions; we never hear from him again unless he is arrested 
on a new charge.” In still another state it is the practice 
to instruct paroled offenders to report to the sheriffs of the 
counties in which they live, but “there is no check up to 
see that it is done” and if the offender does not do it “then 
there is just that much less responsibility for the sheriff.” 
The total yearly cost of parole for one institution is “$25 
for postage’ —the price of indulging in correspondence four 
times a year with each former inmate. 

To offset this, not only have six or eight states estab- 
lished effective parole organizations, but there is a stimula- 
tion of interest in parole in many other states. As the 
sentences just quoted show, officials in various states know 
the deficiencies of their own parole organizations. Com- 
missions of. inquiry have recently recommended improve- 
ments in parole systems in several states. Slowly standards 
of social case work are entering both the prison door and 
the extra-mural treatment of offenders. An encouraging 
lead to this movement has been given by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, so expertly reorganized by Sanford 
Bates. The formation of the American Parole Associa- 
tion four years ago may be expected to help. Parole must 
be accepted as sound in principle, protective to the general 
welfare where effectively administered, and still needing 
a wide extension of public understanding and support. 


| This Business of Playing God 


By PHILIP L. KETCHUM 


Director, Omaha Community Chest and associated with the South Dakota Emergency Relief Administration 


“T can’t buy you a ticket to Chicago. I will get you a 
room and furnish you a meal ticket, but that’s all.” 

I remember how he stood up and looked at me and I 
can feel even now the sarcasm of his reply. 

“You can’t buy me a ticket to Chicago, huh? But you 
can furnish me a meal ticket and a room? What do you" 
mean that you will get me a room or a meal ticket? It 
ain’t any money out of your pocket, is it? Who do you 
think you are? God Almighty? Well, you ain’t. You're 
supposed to be spendin’ the people’s money. It ain’t yours, 
an’ don’t sit there an’ tell me what you'll do or what you 
won’t do with it, like you was a little tin god passin’ 
out favors.” 

He paused for a moment, probably to see how I was 
taking it. I didn’t have any answer ready. There wasn't 
any answer. Encouraged by my silence, he told me more, 
but that isn’t important. The thing that I can never for- 
get is that business about a “little tin god.” 

During the past few months I have been wondering if 
some of the people who have been reading the bulletins 
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signed with my name could possibly realize how profound- 
ly that experience had affected my attitude toward social 
service administration. For like a good many other people 
in social work today, I have been guilty of this business of 
playing God. 

I think that there is no one who has been connected 
with relief work during the past year or so who, if he is 
honest with himself, will fail to understand perfectly all 
that is implied by that expression, “playing God.” But I 
wonder how many of us realize how seriously such an at- 
titude may affect the future of social work and the people 
we are serving, to say nothing of what such ego-satisfac- 
tion does to those of us who indulge in it. I, for one, have 
had enough of it. I think that it is a dangerous business 
and if social service administration, even in emergency 
programs and facing tremendous problems, cannot be main- 


tained effectively without playing God, we had better scrap | 


our set-ups and let someone else take over the job. 


ERHAPS I am wrong about this but it seems to me 

that we used to be more humble about our work, and 
that we used to respect the personality of the people with 
whom we dealt. I seem to recall staff meetings where we 
used to discuss policies and plans rather than bulletin 
interpretation. Of course I know that we have continued 
our staff study courses in many places and that we still 
talk of respecting the personality of our clients, but as 
insidiously as a disease the identification of ourselves with 
Authority has crept into our attitudes. 

By and large, the social worker or investigator of to- 
day moves about her district, not as the social worker 
of old who had taken part in the policy making of her 
organization and who understood just what her agency 
could and could not do and why; but rather as a dicta- 
tor, probably very much confused about her job, and cer- 
tainly not understanding just why certain measures must 
be adopted. Perhaps a bulletin has come out from the 
central office, a bulletin starting out: “Effective imme- 
diately, the following policy will govern the payment of 
rent. ...” Perhaps the central office, the day before, had 
a bulletin from the state office: “Effective immediately, 
the following policy will govern the payments of rent... .” 
And more likely than not, the day before that, the state 
office received from Washington a bulletin: “Effective im- 
mediately, the following policy will govern the payment 
of rent... .” You see, we are playing God all down the 
line, the social worker in her district, the relief director 
in his county, the supervisor in his area, the administrator 
in his state, and the regional and federal staffs at the top. 

Executive and administrative orders with implications 
affecting the destiny of thousands of families are received 
as casually as the morning mail that brings them. Those 
charged with the responsibility of carrying them out ac- 
cept them just as the buck private in the army harkens to 
the words of the corporal, just as the corporal listens to 
the commands of the lieutenant, the lieutenant to the cap- 
tain, the captain to the major, the major to the colonel 
and so on. The unfortunate thing about it all isn’t so 
much the executive order—hours and hours of thoughtful 
consideration may have gone into it—but that, coming as 
it does, a command, often unexplained, it is accepted and 
passed on with an attitude just as terse as the phraseology 
of the order. And, more unfortunately, that same attitude 
is translated into all our other work. You see, we are busy 
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making a system of regimented procedure out of a job 
that must depend for any real success upon the develop: 


receive it. 

I am well aware that some of the people ecaplovedl as. 
vestigators have had no training for their work and that 
if they are to do it someone must tell them how to proceed. 


good reasons to explain why Authority, with a capital A, 
has been necessary. But I am beginning to believe that 
both the social work profession and the families to whom 
we administer would have been better off if we had set 
up a system for administering an unemployment dole 
along the lines of an out-and-out cash relief grant in con- 
nection with a federally subsidized public works program 
and if we had left all the rigamarole of scientifically de- 
termined (sometimes) budget deficiency, completely out 
of the picture. A system, for instance, which would auto- 
matically entitle a man to help upon the submission of 
evidence of his unemployment, providing, of course, that 
there was no city, county, state or federal public works 
job open for him. Social case work, then, could have stayed 
in its own field, furnishing guidance and help to families 
whose troubles are far more complicated than those whose 
income has suddenly stopped and whose need is for a job. 

It is easy to pick flaws in any program, but it is not a_ 
program that I am criticizing; it is a growing tendency on 
the part of our public social service departments—yes, and 
it has spread to some of the private agencies as well—to 
achieve the ends they seek, or at least to do the every day 
job, by means of the employment of authority, rather than — 
through the more humble techniques of social work. If it 
is necessary that we have a social service program in con-_ 
nection with the administration of unemployment relief, — 
and if we are still of the notion that the dole is un-Amer- 
ican, whatever we may mean by that, and that we want a _ 
system of handling the problem that is peculiarly our own, © 
then perhaps, we had better take a little time off from the 
job and see just what happens from the time an executive 
order leaves Washington until it rubs up against John = { 
Smith, client. 


T is all very well to say that the untrained - 
gator is not a social worker. That isn’t the point. 
Whether we like it or not we are developing a system for 
handling people who are in trouble, mostly economic, it is 
true, but still people who are in trouble, the outstanding 
feature of which is that of delegated authority. Whether 
it is because of our own personal insecurity, or because the 
problem is so baffling that we cannot comprehend it, or be- 
cause it is so large that we have lost sight of the individuals 
who constitute it, or because the sense of power has gone 
to our heads, I don’t know. Perhaps it is a combination of 
all of those factors and even more. But whatever rationali- 
zations we may make, this business of playing God | 
permeated the whole system. 
Maybe it is all right to run a business along such | 


| 
only just a little more unfortunate than we happen to be. 
“e don’ t know what can be done about it but I’m firmly 


— mility and Fn kindness in our administration of relief. 
eapight help a little bit if we quit making an administra- 
1 re’ 


N a recent Juvenile Court case a mother earning six 
‘dollars weekly brought action against the alleged 
—** father of her child, a laborer earning twelve dollars 
a week. She won an award of two dollars a week for 
the child until he reaches the age of seven years and five 
dollars a week from that time till he becomes of age. 
This judgment ties up more than two thousand dollars 
of the man’s future earnings. In addition, it gives him 
an unsavory name in his society and severely handicaps 
him in any honest effort of the future to establish a proper 
home and family. 
Obviously such judgments are fair and just when the 
man is the father of the child. The child must be pro- 
tected and cared for and the mother must be assisted in 
| his support. In cases where the man is not the father 
the injustice is obvious. In our zeal to protect the baby 
and its mother we must not lose sight of fair dealing with 
the putative father. 
There is no evidence that the heavy and long continued 
penalty acts as a deterrent to promiscuity. Too large a 
proportion of our population are prone to act first and 
count the consequences later when some such vital in- 
stinct as sex is involved. The case may be such a one 
_as that illustrated by the story of the mother of three 
who called her children by initials instead of names. 
“T.1.,’ she explained, meant ‘Innocent Ignorance,” 
“M.C.” was “Misplaced Confidence,’ and “G.O.K.” 
betokened “God Only Knows.” When a woman of this 
sort finds herself a mother she calls in the relatives and 
after canvassing the earning capacity of her various 
lovers brings action for non-support against the most 
provident. Certainly many of these cases appear to be a 
sort of paternity racket. 
It is difficult or impossible to prove that a man is the 
father of a given child. On the other hand it sometimes 
can be shown definitely that he is not, since paternity 
can be excluded by tests involving demonstrable inherited 
characteristics. Of these procedures the most valuable 
are those involving the four naturally .occurring blood 
groups O, A, B, and AB and the three serological blood 
es M, N, end MN. 
hese groups and types are fixed and unchangeable 
the individual. The mechanism of their inheritance 
nown. They may be accurately demonstrated by fairly 
technique. Their interpretation is not questionable, 
» case ae extrnce of heey likeness or other 
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tion out of it and tried to get it down to earth where the 
people who are to be helped could become a part of the 
set-up that helps them. I know that it would help if we 
would only quit this business of playing God and try to 
develop some partnerships all up and down the line. 


Science Aids Solomon 


By LELAND W. PARR, M.D. 
The George Washington University School of Medicine 


The blood groups have been known for many years. 
Blood transfusion, widely and satisfactorily practised in 
surgery, medicine and obstetrics, has brought home even 
to the man in the street the fact that all human blood 
is not the same. Large numbers of persons are on hospital 
lists as “professional donors” and many others have been 
grouped as possible donors for a blood donation to some 
relative or friend. From what is known of the heredity 
of these groups, tables have been constructed which will 
show whether a designated man could be the father of 
a given child by a given woman and indicate further 
whether paternity is necessarily that of his blood group 
or could have been that of one of the others. Occasionally 
it is even possible to exclude paternity without knowing 
the blood group of the mother. A group AB father, for 
example, could not have a group O child by any woman. 

Through use of the M, N, and MN serological types 
we may go further. Karl Landsteiner, the Nobel Prize 
serologist who thirty-five years ago demonstrated the 
blood groups of transfusion importance we now call O, 
A, B, and AB, some seven years ago (with Levine) 
showed the existence of the serological blood types. These 
types are not concerned in blood transfusion. hey are 
demonstrated by a technique different and somewhat more 
difficult than is used for grouping people as O, A, B, and 
AB. If we recall that human, ox, sheep, chicken and other 
animal bloods have long been differentiated by serological 
methods acceptable to forensic medicine we have the near- 
est simple analogy to the methods of ascertaining M, N, 
and MN. Here also tables have been evolved to show the 
way types are inherited. 

A case cited by A. S. Wiener in Blood Groups and 
Blood Transfusions, shows how the combined O, A, B, 
and AB groupings and the M, N, and MN typings may 
work out. In that case the types and groups were: 


Group Type 
Husband A M 
Lover A N 
Wife B M 
Child A M 


Paternity of the lover could not be excluded by O, A, 
B, and AB groupings. But when the bloods were tested 
for their M, N, and MN types it was ruled out, for 
the scientific tables show that an N type man could not 
have an M type child by an M type woman. 

Some cases cannot be solved by the application of either 
sort of test. Some are solved by the O, A, B, and AB 
without recourse to M, N, and MN. One of the best 
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known examples of these was a baby mix-up in a Chi- 
cago hospital some five years ago in which determination 
of the O, A, B, and AB blood groups of the four parents 
and two babies sufficed to solve the mystery. 

Tests for blood groups and types can serve to mini- 
mize incorrect assignment of paternity. Unless an error of 
technique or interpretation is made these tests never 
will exonerate the true father. And except in an unrea- 
soning court or in an exceptionally constituted situation 
their application should not prejudice a man’s case no 
matter what the results in view of the importance of the 
issues involved. Increased interest in blood grouping and 
typing tests and in their application to forensic medicine 
and legal problems involving paternity is in order on the 


part of judges, lawyers, doctors, social workers and so on, 
Practically any clinical laboratory can test a blood 
and group it’as O, A, B, and AB although the chief of 
the laboratory may not realize the forensic importance 
of his results. Not many laboratories are doing M, 
and MN tests as yet but as interest grows the dema 
will undoubtedly be adequately met. Blood tests in court 
cases have been in use in sections of Europe for many 
years. They have been recently legalized in this country 
in the state of New York and later in Wisconsin. Many 
courts in other regions receive blood test evidence when 
it is available but cannot require it as yet. Eventually 
complete serological examination of all parties concerned 


will be ordered whenever paternity is contested. Zl 
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What Makes Old People Happy _ | 
| 


By C. MARGARET MORGAN 


“the last of life for which the first was made.” 


NLY the poets sing of old age as the crown of 
life; the population at large evidences a con- 
spicuous preference for almost any other form 

of headgear. Looking at two diametrically opposed con- 
ditions of age—that of serenity coupled with achieved 
financial goals, and that of economic dependency sharp- 
ened by waning health—a recent survey, made by the 
Vassar College departments of sociology and psychology, 
aimed to see behind manifestations and to examine causes. 

Is it only an accident of temperament or circumstance 
that some people make a happy and successful adjustment 
to the social problems involved in old age, while most 
people would—if they could—shun it like the plague? If 
the underlying sociological and psychological factors were 
known, would it be possible to plan for a happy old age 
as well as for a financially secure one? 

Faced with the paradox that most people do not want 
to grow old, and at the same time do not want to die 
young, Vassar set about to seek social common denomina- 
tors toward attainment of that universal human goal, liv- 
ing to ripe years but at the same time remaining “young,” 
healthy and happy. 

For a sampling of what were designated as normal old 
people, rather than the senile or broken in health who tend 
to make up the population of institutions, the study chose 
an unselected group of nearly four hundred recipients of 
old age assistance grants from the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Statistically the group is 
described as a “grab bag,” representing a variety of races, 
religions and nationalities. Their homogeneity lay in their 
social status. By and large all were working and laboring 
people with typical interests and attitudes; the men, car- 
penters, painters, farmers, industrial and factory workers, 
and the women, in the vast majority of cases, laundresses, 
cooks, waitresses and the like. Essentially they were phys- 
ically and mentally competent; their dependency was only 
economic. Most of them had. left school early to work 
and had continued, in many cases, past the age of seventy. 

Seventy-six questions, arranged in logical conversational 
order, were posed in personal interviews to coax out into 
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the open the elusive outlines of happiness in age. Not only 
did the interviewed respond to this approach; more than 
that “. . . they opened up their hearts and talked freely.” 

In order to isolate the common characteristics distin- 
guishing happy age from unhappy, it was decided to divide 
the ‘“‘cases” into eight groups, so as to be able to differen- 
tiate on three variables: happiness, “upstate” or metro- 
politan culture, and sex, respectively; with particular 
attention to the first. Thus by arranging the cases in 
groups as “happy” and “unhappy” men and women of 
upstate and of metropolitan cultures (which works out 
to eight groups—try it) some well-substantiated deduc- 
tions could be drawn. 

The Vassar researchers grant from the outset that esti- 
mates of happiness can be only relative—not quantitative 
nor absolute. ‘‘We are not able to say how happy or un- 
happy the subjects were; but we can say definitely that 
we had one group of people who rated much higher in 
happiness than another group of approximately the same 
size.” Happiness scores were arrived at on the basis of 
questions dealing with general enjoyment of life: interest 
in daily activities, possession of hobbies, and the greatest 
comforts—or worries—of old age. For purposes of scoring, 
an arbitrary value was assigned these questions. Out of a 
possible eleven points, persons scoring from seven upwards 
were tagged “happy,” below seven, “unhappy.” Division 
on cultural bases fell naturally into (1) the group which 
seemed most truly homogeneous—‘‘the upstaters,” and 
(2) the balance, a mixture which makes up the metro- 
politan culture of New York City; people of whom, the 
study concludes, it can be said with accuracy only that 
they differ. This grouping resulted from the obviously, 
greater correspondence of traits between individuals in 
similar environment than through religion, nationality and 
the like. 

One of the first popular beliefs to be cracked wide oper 
is the common assumption that, after the age of sixty-fiv 
or seventy, human beings cease to be individuals and tak 
on a sort of blanket character of old age. The study goe 
far to show that there are no old age characteristics a 
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suet h, but that traits and tendencies exhibited by old people 
are just as varied as those shown by a group of young 
“pe eople and are determined by the same factors. 

A second interesting and unexpected result was that it 
‘makes little or no difference to happiness in any of the 
groups, whether one is married or single, whether or not 
‘the husband or wife is still living or whether or not one 
sees his children frequently. 

An all-important and potent element in the happiness 
of the aged is their living arrangements. Do they live 
independently, or with children, relatives or friends? The 
seus showed that a large majority of the “happy” people 

da still larger percent of the “unhappy” were in favor 
rc alone, with indications of an even stronger pref- 
“erence for independence among the old-fashioned Yankee 
type of “upstaters” than among the mixed, or metropoli- 
“tan group, where the influences of European family soli- 
 darity appear. A few exceptions to the general preference 
"for independence resulted when parents suffered from 
_serious physical handicaps, or had a conviction of the filial 
duty of children to care for parents. 

_ Specific objections of aged parents to living with their 
children indicated that, popular notions to the contrary, 
| people do not live again in the lives of their children. 

Instead, they feel unwanted, neglected and in the way. 
| They resent the direction and bossing of their children 
Band in-laws. In their own homes they are still people in 
their own right, free to run their lives and homes, how- 
ever modest, in their own fashion. They do not want to 

"be treated as old and helpless and incapable of doing the 

smallest task properly. Their ways, which may seem old- 

fashioned, foolish and irritating to young people, are still 
their ways—the ways which have grown up with them. 

_ While relegated to a place of secondary importance in 
this study, as not controllable by the subjects, pride in 

' their children was observed to be definitely associated with 

| happiness among aged parents. A more universally appli- 
cable happiness determinant was that of health. Good 

' health was reported for 56 percent of the group which 

_ scored ‘ ‘happy” and only 40.5 percent of the “unhappy.” 

| Contrariwise, and to the same point, a substantially larger 

“percent (79) of the “unhappy” than of the “happy” suffered 
= physical handicaps. Health of the men in the group 

| studied was somewhat better than that of the women. 

. An apparently better state of health in the metropolitan 
| than in the “upstate” group was noticed, possibly due to 
} the better urban facilities for free medical service. 

t Health, important as it is to happiness, per se, points to 
1 and influences a much more significant factor—occupa- 
| tion. A very small percent of the “happy” members of the 
group (6.2) were entirely prevented by physical handicap 
from doing the things they enjoyed, while 19 percent of 
the “unhappy” were so hampered. 

What do people do with themselves when they stop 
}) working? What of that large sector of the old person’s 
) day which used to be devoted to work, the research group 
queried. Evidence pointed a positive relationship between 
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ed the period between twenty-five and forty-five, usual- 
y their busiest and most responsible years, as the happiest 
of their lives. Now, in old age, what had looked, in pros- 
like freedom and release from cares and anxieties has 
ed, in realization, to a complete shutting away from 
; fe that goes busily on around them. Men, in particu- 
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work and happiness. Over half the group studied remem- ~ 


lar, finding eight to twelve hours suddenly added to each 
day, suffer most on this point. For women the multitudi- 
nous little busynesses of housekeeping fill the chasm. 

In figures, 56.2 percent of the “happy” group and only 
33 percent of the “unhappy” were still able to do some kind 
of work. Of the “happy,” 79.5 percent, as against 51.5 
percent of the “unhappy,” found they still had plenty to do. 

On questions relating to social life, it was apparent that 
the “happy” group of old people were consistently more 
sociable than the “unhappy.” The case histories of the for- 
mer showed more memberships in clubs, lodges and unions 
than the latter. As one woman said, “That is what old 
people miss, people of like mind with themselves.” Lack 
of money and physical. disability deter the aged from get- 
ting around much. Except in the rare community where 
enlightened planning has provided clubs or other organ- 
ized social life, old people, hungering for companionship, 
sit isolated. 

That the possession of young friends is a vital source 
of happiness to the aged was shown in the study, with the 
corollary that most old people do not have them. In the 
“happy” group, 35 percent reported friendships with 
young people, against 16 percent of the “unhappy.” But 
upon investigation these figures turned out to be based on 
mere bowing acquaintance, while only 18 percent of the 
“happy” oldsters and 6.7 percent of the ‘“‘unhappy” had 
young intimates. This indifference of the young was a 
great source of bitterness to most of those in the groups 
studied. “Young people look at me sometimes as if they 
thought because I’d lived a while I ought to die... . 
Young people push the elderly away... . They don’t stop 
to think that they are soon going to be on the same shelf.” 

Considering these findings, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the most urgent social and psychological needs 
of old people are not impossible of fulfillment in a more 
adequately planned society. 


Holy Land 


The Holy Land is the perfect place. 
To Buddhists, India, the native land of 
Sakya-muni, the Buddha, is the Holy Land. 


The Greeks regarded Elis as Holy Land 
because there was the temple of Olympian 
Zeus and there, every four years, was held the 
sacred festival, the Olympics of our day. 


Palestine is the Holy Land of the Christians 
because there Christ was born, served and died. 
And there His tomb is the Holiest of shrines. 


Mecca, the birth place of Mohamet, 

is the Holy Land of his followers. 

How much perfection is there today in those 
hallowed lands? 

Buddha, Zeus, Christ, Mohamet! 

Can ye not create a new Holy Land? 

A more perfect land, rich in the wholeness 

Of Man’s spirit and ideals, and abounding in 

the spirit of the wholeness and unity of man. 


Why should Holy Lands be merely names? 
IRA S. WILE 
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Project I-E4-15, Los Angeles 
How Unemployed Men and Women Met Tuvenite Delinquency on its Own Ground 


By KATHERINE GLOVER 


1-E4-15 is worth passing on. For men and women 

in financial straits who seemed to be needed no- 
where it has provided jobs that challenged their individual 
resourcefulness and produced results important to the 
community. 

For several years now Los Angeles, like the rest of 
our big cities, has been facing a serious problem in juve- 
nile delinquency. In three years 14,000 boys and girls 
passed through the juvenile court of the county. It has 
been the attitude of Juvenile Court Judge Samuel Blake 
and his aide, Kenyon J. Scudder, head of the probation 
department, that in those 14,000 cases, it was not the boy 
or girl who was on trial but the community. And they 
went back to the community to get at the root of the 
difficulty. 

The result was the organization of communities into 
what are called Coordinating Councils. In these Councils 
the police officials sit down with the school principal or 
teacher, with representatives of the ‘‘Y,” the Scouts, the 
Big Brothers and other welfare groups, the settlements, 
the churches, the PTA, often the Rotarians,. the Kiwan- 
ians, the Lions, the Junior Chambers of Commerce, all 
to consider together the problems of youngsters in a 
neighborhood. 

The Councils’ job is so many-sided that it is hard to 
name it, but primarily it is to keep the child who is al- 
ready in trouble or on the border-line from burning his 
fingers, and to clean up communities so that they are fit 
places for children to grow up in. The job was found to 
be so much greater than the Councils could handle that 
a picked lot of men and women on relief rolls were put 
to work as field workers. Everyone said that to take men 
and women, most of them untrained in social work, with 
experience and talents that were a long way removed 
from the general run-of-the-mill social workers, and put 
them on a project like this could not be done. But it has 
been done. As far as the job is concerned it has succeeded, 
and as far as the workers are concerned results have been 
little short of miraculous. They were drafted on the proj- 
ect in April 1934. They were known at first as CWA’s, 
then as SERA’s, changed now to WPA’s. Some of them 
were given specific things to do, but for the most part 
they have created their own jobs. They are all on part- 
time, but no wage scale or time scale can hold them in 
check. When SERA ended, before WPA could get under 
way, they adopted a resolution to go on working just 
the same. 

Now that they are far along in their practical expe- 
rience they are picking up the threads of education. Every 
week for two hours of two mornings they meet on their 
own time for instruction in social problems—formal study 
and group discussion. Their teachers are workers in the 
adult education program, themselves on the WPA roll. 

One of those meetings at which I was present opened 


, \HE story of Los Angeles’ Work Relief Project 
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_ dapper and smiling, appeared in the doorway. The rest 


with a song. The singer also was the composer. He was a 
Negro. In the song, called My ask, he had caught the 
spirit of these workers who had both lost and found 
themselves in their work. A short time ago this man had 
been in the top flight of song writers in ‘the Hollywood 
studios. Mae West sang his lyrics in She Done Him 
Wrong. From Hollywood and Mae West to clearing up 
one of the black spots in Los Angeles where small gang- 
sters used to run riot is a far cry. But as an organizer of 
groups, tackling neighborhood problems, 
wrestling with local politicians, this man has developed a_ 
new talent as creative as song writing. 

“T will write songs again,” says Ben Ellison, “but when 
I do it will be of a different kind; all that I’ve learned 
in this work with children and with communities will go 
into those songs. 


TT HE big market in Los Angeles was one of the sore 
spots for juvenile crime. Boys from the Mexican 
quarter, which adjoined the market, were the chief of- 
fenders. Some times as many as 200 a week were rounded 
up by the police. Commitments had little effect. The loss 
to the market dealers mounted to $40,000 a year. The 
boy of six would take a handful, the boy of twelve a 
crate of food, and the sixteen-year-old would get away 
with the entire truck when the driver was off guard. 

The Coordinating Council of the neighborhood was 
appealed to, and the Council drew on its SERA roster. It 
called in Bert Colima, a Mexican prize-fighter of local 
fame, temporarily out of a job. President Roosevelt, Babe 
Ruth, even Jackie Cooper, might have gone into the 
Mexican quarter and not raised a ripple, where Bert Co- 
lima would have caused a stampede. 

A squad of market police with the Council workers, 
went down to the market at dawn, the time when the 
young pilferers preyed like a flock of buzzards. Bert was 
secreted in a room nearby while a colleague scouted in the 
market, hailing the youngsters when he met them. 

“Hello, kid,” he greeted one after another, “A friend 
of yours asked me to keep a lookout for you.” 

“Aw, go on,” they flung back, edging into safety. 

“Tt’s Bert Colima. He’s across the street and wants to 
see you.” 

“Bert Colima!” 

The man looked like a Br guy. Maybe it was 
worth taking a chance. They might miss something. — 

When half-way across the street they started to bolt. 
The Council worker called to the prize-fighter, and Bert, 
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was easy. The Mexican wasted no time. He talked to the 
boys in their own tongue: ‘““The racket’s up. The cops 
have come to take you and I’m giving you the a wie 
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had to gain access to the homes. No one else had been 
able to up to that time. 

\ _ There had been a thrill in dodging cops and making a 
‘haul without getting caught. New kinds of thrill and 
} adventure had to be substituted. Bert organized clubs for 
tthe boys, and got them into a nearby community center. 
ia n associate who works with Colima is a trainer. He has 
| taught the boys to box. 

| Where two hundred boys were brought into court each 
iv eek on charges of stealing in the market, the number of 
cases has dwindled to practically none. Grateful mer- 
chants have donated part of the former $40,000 loss to 
he Community Chest. Bert Colima likes his work in 
roject 1-E4-15 almost better than prize-fighting. 


Ht was probably the fact that the headquarters of one 
if of the Coordinating Councils was located at a play- 
_ ground that made the SERA worker in charge realize the 
‘need for toys in that neighborhood. Toys cost money and 
there was no money. This worker thought out a Toy Loan 
Plan and submitted it to the Council. 
In order to launch the scheme, elementary and high 
school students were asked to provide old toys, and SERA 
workers were enlisted to clean, repair and make the toys 
over. Several business men’s clubs contributed money. A 
benefit dance and entertainment at the playground helped 
raise funds to buy tools, paints and materials. The man- 
' ager of a moving-picture house gave his theater for a spe- 
cial Saturday morning matinee for children, the price of 
admission being a toy, whole or broken. By eight o’clock 
the children, toys in hand, arrived at the playground, and 
- receiving their tickets marched in a gay parade to the 
movie house. The theater was almost mobbed. 
_ The Toy Loan has set up permanent quarters in that 
community and they wonder how they ever got along 
without it. Children have their toy cards exactly as they 
would library cards. Learning to take care of the toys so 
| that they will be in good condition for the next fellow is 
as much a part of the program of character training as 
| the use of the toy. 
| This Toy Loan is one of the many ideas that have been 
' developed by the workers themselves. The man who 
started it was an organizer of cooperatives; the man who 
" supervises it is an erstwhile professor of French in one of 
our largest eastern universities. 
_ There are few places in the country where the depres- 
‘sion hit harder than in the Belvedere district of Los 
eascies It was overcrowded, down at the heels, and with 
no playgrounds or parks. In 1932, 45 percent of the fami- 
‘lies were on charity—it was not then dignified as relief. 
They were packed into miserable quarters, many of them 
“without light or gas for months. Only part of the street 
lights were in use, and police protection was inadequate 
because of lack of funds. 
This was hard on the parents, it was harder on the 
youngsters. The absence of heat and light in the homes 
sent children out onto the streets. The records for 1932 
wed that this section had the largest percentage of 
gs in the Juvenile Court of any territory in Los An- 
County. Organized gangs of boys systematically 
ro bed unlocked automobiles. When cars driven by wom- 
slowed down for signals the boys jumped on the run- 
boards and grabbed purses as the cars began to move, 
-five street lamps were broken at one time, with a 
) ; h : 


replacement cost to the city of $800. Stolen booty was 
sold to provide the wherewithal for wild parties. 

When the Coordinating Council stepped in it was 
found that there were only two pitifully inadequate com- 
munity centers available to the youngsters. No school 
grounds were lighted for evening recreation. ‘There was 
not a swimming pool in the entire district. 

SERA workers were divided into two forces—Mexican 
workers for what is known as old Belvedere where the- 
larger part of the population is Mexican, and American 
workers for Belvedere Gardens where the prevailing pop- 
ulation is American. 

An intensive campaign was started to round up all de- 
linquents, not to lock them up but only to spot them and 
try to head them in a new direction, An old curfew law 
was revived so that boys found on the streets late at night 
could be picked up. With lists in hand of those who had 
clashed with the law, the first step was the conversion 
of an old house into a community center. One of the bun- 
galows left over from the Olympic Village was purchased 
as a headquarters where several hundred boys, young 
neighborhood “gangsters,” were organized into clubs. 

By means of a generous donation the two old commu- 
nity center buildings were done over, fully equipped and 
additional trained leaders were provided. Here play and 
recreation under good leadership was substituted for 
promiscuous under-cover activities. For youngsters who 
got in trouble a case-work committee labored indefatigably 
to help find the right way out. The “Y”, the Scouts, the 
settlements, the schools, the churches, the Rotary Club, 
organizations both Mexican and American, all did their 
bit. Twenty unemployed teachers opened night classes. 
Boys and girls deserted the street corners and began to 
study. Soon there was so much going on in Belvedere that 
the old ways lost their savor. 


a cumulative result of this attack on delinquency 
was beyond anything that had been hoped for. 
Three years ago the police arrested 60 percent of the 
children of this district. At present, less than 40 percent 
of the children commit misdemeanors, and of these only 
a third go to court. Half of them are handled by the Co- 
ordinating Council. The offenses of the others are so triv- 
ial that the cases are dropped. 

Judge Blake of the Juvenile Court has said that about 
$125,000 a year was being spent in Belvedere on juvenile 
delinquency. As a result of the Coordinating Council’s 
efforts, there has been a saving of $38,000 to the county, 
to say nothing of the saving in public morale and in grief 
and anxiety to parents and children. 

These are just a few of the things that have been done 
by Los Angeles relief workers on Project 1-E4-15. Pri- 
marily their work has been in prevention of crime at the 
starting point—with juveniles. Secondarily, they have 
made and are making Los Angeles a better place for all, 
both young and old. And of almost equal importance with 
these two accomplishments, new and absorbing jobs have 
been made for men and women, who, caught in the net 
of the depression, were themselves in need of salvage. 
Entirely of themselves these workers have developed a 
rare esprit de corps, expressed in a code in which. they 
designate themselves as workers who “. . . are more than 
willing to work . . . have been at the top and expect to 
be there again.” 
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“Send ’em Back Home’ 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


66 OW, Miss Bailey, 
N aren't you too old 
a hand at this bus- 


iness to get worked up over 
a pig-headed kid like that?” 
Miss Bailey thought she 
probably was. Anyway she 
wasn’t too sure of her ground 
with these transient boys— 
families were her line—but 
with the relief organization 
‘chopping and changing you 
never knew one day what 
you'd be doing the next. Just 
the same she wasn’t going to 
let this red-headed, pugna- 
cious boy be hounded back to 
“the road” if she could help it. She was sure of that much. 

“Apparently all the boy needs to do, to go back home, 
is to tell his mother he’s sorry he ran away. Simple 
enough, I’d say?” As a newcomer on the county relief 
board Miss Bailey’s caller was interested but not in the 
way she had hoped. “‘I tell you we can’t afford to support 
these fellows—they must be shipped back home where 
they belong.” 

Miss Bailey didn’t quarrel with the idea that most 
sixteen-year-old boys belong at home but glancing again 
at the letter on her desk she registered reservations. 
Through the cool reply to what social workers call an 
“inter-city inquiry” she could see the frowsy little house 
down by the stockyards, overrun with children, the father 
out of work, “probably drinks,’ the mother who “seems 
the quarrelsome type,’ the “supplementary relief” that 
had been going in, off and on, for three years. And she 
recalled the desperation behind the boy’s young arrogance 
when, an hour before, he’d told his story. 

“She wouldn’t believe that I couldn’t get a job and she 
bawled me out all the time about it, and about how there 
wasn’t enough to eat. And the old man and the kids took 
to riding me too. So I lit out with another fellow but I 
got sick after awhile and went back. Maybe I was sorry, 
and maybe I wasn’t. Anyway I said so. But she wouldn’t 
let it go. I had to keep on being sorry besides everything 
being the way it was before. So I lit out again. My 
mother was all right when the old man had steady work. 
But lately—I couldn’t help it if I couldn’t get a job 
could 1? And I won’t go back till I can show ’em, till 
I’ve got some clothes and a job and don’t have to be 
sorry. All you folks have tried to make me go back, but 
I won’t and you can’t make me.” 

More than one travelers aid and transient service work- 
er had tried, as the file on Miss Bailey’s desk showed. The 
mother would have the boy back only if he said he was 
sorry—and each time the boy, flaring up at the suggestion 
that he repent, had hit the road. Half a dozen transient 
offices, public and private, had known him. Clearly he 
wasn’t sorry, and he didn’t propose to go back to the old 
“bawling out.” Miss Bailey couldn’t find it in her soul 
to blame him very much, yet here was this amiable gen- 


example, about— 
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Miss Bailey Says... 


“Ship him home” 1s a quick and easy 
answer for boys on the road, but it 
doesn’t always mean anything. W hat, for 


A pig-headed youth of sixteen who won't go 
home till he can “show them” and who hits the 
road again at the least suggestion of pressure? 


A Negro boy with no visible parents who was 
turned out two years ago by the aunt who raised 
him, mostly, it seems, with a strap? 


tleman who was certain tha 
“home” was where this boy 
belonged. And the world, 
she well knew was full of 
people just like him. Maybe 
she was going soft in her 
middle age but it did seem as 
if they might all stop driving 
the kid for awhile. 7 

He hadn’t broken a 
pletely with home, that was _ 
evident, but he wasn’t going” 
back to take another beating. 
And what’s more cher 
wasn’t any way to make him. — 
“The road” was always there — 
—pretty rough going now | 
for kids like this with the transient service winding up. 
There wasn’t much the matter with the boy, now, that — 
a job wouldn’t cure, but who could tell what the jungles” 
and panhandling and all the rest of it would do to him— 
and that’s what “the road” was going to mean this winter. — 
Surely she could make this one man see that a boy like 
this was everybody’s business and that ‘shipping him” was 
not always the answer. 


O NE of the first things learned by people working with 

transient boys is that there is no one answer to 
anything about them. It is for this reason that they de- 
plore the apparent willingness of the public to accept the 
formula “ship ’em home”’ as a cure-all. 

“You can’t make a neat tidy list of why boys leave 
home,” says a worker in a western state, ‘‘or a sure-fire 
list of circumstances under which they should—or 
shouldn’t—be sent home, any more than you can tabulate 
the probabilities of them staying there. We can say that 
many boys come from families on inadequate relief—but 
that doesn’t prove that adequate relief would keep boys 
home. It isn’t as simple as that. Most boys leave home 
for a tangled web of reasons rarely understood by us or 
by them either, and mostly spun out of their own imma- 
turity. They do not know how to make the best of a bad 
personal situation—and of course at that age they are 
champion rationalizers—and so they run away from it. 
To shove them back before the situation has cleared up 
in their own minds, though not necessarily in fact, is 
simply wasting our energies. They won’t stay after they 
get there. 

“There isn’t a great deal we can do to help clear a boyial 
mind except to be strictly unsentimental listeners, to 
throw in an occasional ‘Now hold on a minute, what 
about so-and-so?’ and most of all to give him time to 
come around to his own decision. What these boys really 
need is time to grow up. We can’t give them that, but w 
can give them a chance to get off their chests to a listener 
who doesn’t sit in judgment, all their adolescent outrage 
against the general foolishness of the whole wide worlc 
Believe it or not it’s a big help. ; 

“Don’t forget that I believe that most boys are bette 
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off at home, be it ever so humble, but unless they believe 
it too it doesn‘t matter much what you and I believe. ° 
“As there’s no single answer to why boys leave home, 
there’s no one answer to what will keep them there after— 
and if—they go back. But if I had to ‘make such an answer it 
would be jobs ; just that, jobs—jobs with interest and content 
and enough pay to let a fellow feel that he’s a man, run- 
ning his own life. To be sure he may run it badly, but 
that’s a part of growing up too. Maybe I’m over-simplify- 
ing it as much as the people who say ‘Oh, ship em home,’ 
‘but I honestly believe that the thing that would take 
these boys back to the home town with their heads up, and 
anchor them there, is honest-to-goodness jobs. With the 
sense of being a free man that a job gives, and that is so 
precious to youth, most of these kids would work out of 
their emotional overload. They’d work out of much of 
it, I believe, right here where we catch them if we could 
just put them in regular jobs—not something all gummed 
up with relief. 

It seems such a simple common-sense thing to do, and so 
tragic that we can’t, for some community is going to have 
to live with these fellows for the next fifty years or so 
and the kind of citizens they become may very well be 
determined by what happens to them right now. I know 
there aren’t jobs for them now, but it seems to me that 
there ought to be people in each community smart enough 
to figure out some scheme that would let these adventur- 
ous kids go home with their faces saved and a chance to 
show themselves capable of more grown-up behavior. | 
can’t believe that ‘riding’ them, when they have already 
learned the ropes of escape, is very hopeful treatment tor 
their future stability as citizens.” 


Wi ioaas boys who drift into travelers aid and transient 
offices want to go home, but in the beginning 
they are apt to hide their desire behind young truculence. 
Many who at first won’t talk of it come around after a 
day or two and allow the worker to “write to the folks.”’ 
With communication reestablished the first step on the 
way back is made, though here again every case is differ- 
ent. A too effusive parental promise that “all is forgiven”’ 
is just as apt to put a boy off as a stern exaction of terms 
of surrender, Sometimes of course the home itself and the 
family life it holds need reform more than the boy, but 
the mere fact of a home is something that the worker 
must take into account. 

“One of the things we have to watch in ourselves” 
says a worker in a mid-west city, “is a tendency to see 
situations according to a preconceived pattern and to 
jump at making a plan for a boy before we know all the 
story. Sometimes he has a perfectly good plan of his own, 
which he is too reticent or too scared to tell us about, and 
what a mess we may make of it if he isn’t smart enough 
to keep us from ‘sending him back where he belongs’ !”” 

An entirely different dilemma is presented to workers 
when there is no semblance of a home for a boy to go to 
even if he would. 

“Most comfortably placed people,” says a veteran work- 
er with boys on the road, “‘find it hard to believe that in 
this country of ours there are boys of sixteen or so who 

are literally nobody’s children, boys for whom no adults 
have a responsibility and to whom no community admits 
an obligation. Yet we meet them in this work just a little 
too often for our peace of mind. I’m thinking of a Negro 


lad who’s been around here the last month) who for two 
years has been the problem child of a succession of 
transient offices. He’s a nice simple kid, not very bright 
I’m afraid, who trails along with almost anyone who says 
‘Let’s go.’ He doesn’t remember a mother and never heard 
of a father. He remembers some of the casual relations 
who seem to have scuffed him around from place to place, 
but the only one who has been located is ‘a kind of an 
aunt,’ the marks of whose strap he still bears. She ‘chased’ 
him some two years ago when he was probably fourteen 
and to say that her interest in him is now negative is the 
height of understatement. 

“There is literally no place on earth that that boy has 
any right to be, no person on whom he has any claim. ‘To 
this town he is just a transient, and the town has all it 
can do, it says, to care for its local homeless. ‘Transients 
must go ‘home where they belong.’ But suppose you don’t 
belong anywhere? Then what? This boy is not a total 
loss—yet. Just a little experience in stable living and 
working, a little exposure to human kindness, and I be- 
lieve he’d come through to a normal way of life. But now 
we too must ‘chase’ him out on the road where every 
influence tends to make him a liability, even a danger, to 
any community where he happens to land. 

‘Any worker with transients can tell you of dozens of 
these youngsters who don’t belong anywhere; boys turned 
out of orphan asylums at sixteen with maybe—and maybe 
not—a gesture at putting them in jobs; boys completely 
broken from home for whom running away is part of a 
delinquency pattern that ‘the road’ is bound to harden into 
criminality. 

It’s true, as we all know, that youthful transiency 
should be treated before it starts, but meantime, since that 
is still a noble theory, why haven’t we sense enough to 
treat these boys where we find them instead of pushing 
them along to roll up further trouble? We made a begin- 
ning in the transient service—at least we began to under- 
stand what we’re up against—and now we throw all that 
experience out the window under the blanket formula, 
‘send ’em home,’ that has, in many cases, no relation to 
reality. Follow-up studies of returned boys indicate that 
indiscriminate shipping is pretty much waste motion. In 
any case time is the essence in dealing with these young- 
sters, time and the treatment of each one as an individual 
human being, by a worker with an innate quality that 
understands and even shares the spirit that wants ‘to go 
places and see things.’ ” 

Seasoned workers with transient boys, whether in public 
or private agencies, unanimously agree that the “send him 
home” answer is good if it works, but that the test is not 
in sending but in the sticking after the boy gets home. 


THis series of intimate discussions of 

day-to-day contacts of workers and su- 
pervisors with predicaments of families 
on relief, has been reprinted from the 


beginning, March 1933 to April 1935 in- 
clusive, in three pamphlets, Miss Bailey 
Says.... Thirty cents each postpaid from 
The Survey. Quantity rates on request. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


First Aid to Legislation 


| ear aid to states, planning through legislative action 
to make public welfare law and administration meet 
the requirements of the Social Security Act, is offered in a 
series of studies by the research section of FERA. Three 
now completed give in tabular form digests of state old- 
age assistance laws, blind assistance laws and laws granting 
aid to dependent children. Each study summarizes the fed- 
eral provisions and analyzes the present standing of the 
states in relation to!the Security Act. Thus one report shows 
that twelve states now have laws which substantially con- 
form to the federal provisions on behalf of dependent chil- 
dren: Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Minne- 
sota, New York, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. In other states, 
the legislatures must act before “federal grants can be 
made available.” Here in clear and compact form are the 
guides to such action. 

A second series of studies digests the public welfare pro- 
visions of the individual states. Only two of these—Ari- 
zona and Colorado—are now complete. When this series 
is farther along it will serve as a method of “pooling” cur- 
rent practice, and will be invaluable to civic and legislative 
groups interested in getting a bird’s eye view of existing 
public welfare structure, in modernizing or strengthening 
it, or bringing it into harmony with the practice of neigh- 
boring states and of the federal government. 


Vertical Unions 


HE issue of industrial unions versus craft unions, up- 

permost at the recent convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor [see The Survey, November 1935, page 
336] has now split AF of L leadership and brought about 
a new organization within the Federation. In a two-line 
note to President Green, John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers, resigned last month as vice-presi- 
dent of the AF of L. Under his leadership, representatives 
of seven international unions affiliated with the AF of L 
have now formed a committee to promote the organization 
of unions along industrial lines. John Brophy, years ago 
an insurgent in the United Mine Workers [See The Min- 
ers’ Program by John Brophy, The Survey, March 1922, 
page 1026] will direct the activities of this body, of which 
Lewis is chairman. 

At the AF of L convention Lewis led the fight in favor 
of industrial unions, to include all workers in an industry, 
as against the traditional craft organization. In the new 
mass production industries such as automobiles, oil, rubber, 
the old craft structure, which served the earlier develop- 
ment of unionism, splits the relatively few skilled workers 
into small and often jealous groups, and fails to reach the 
unskilled. Much of the time and energy of the craft unions, 
their critics claim, is siphoned off into jurisdictional dis- 
putes, instead of going into efforts to strengthen the or- 
ganization and to better wage and working conditions. 

Lewis and those like-minded with him, hold that AF of 


L loyalty to craft unionism is largely responsible for the 
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failure of the Federation to win any real foothold in mass 
production. President Green of the AF of L maintains 
that such organizations as the new committee are: 


. . . productive of confusions and fraught with serious conse- 
quences.... A line of cleavage between such a movement and 
the parent body may be created and the breach between those 
who sincerely and honestly believe in the different forms of 
organization could be definitely widened. 


But the industrial unionists plan, at least for the present, 
to work within the AF of L. In a statement from the 
headquarters opened by the new Committee for Industrial 
Organization in Washington, John Brophy says: 


It is the desire of this committee to further in every way the 
effort of groups of workers in autos, aluminum, radio and 
many other mass production industries to find a place within 
the organized labor movement as represented by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Gifts for the Children 


Bere but wholesome reading for the Christmas 
season is offered by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in a new Handbook on the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. It is a record of the exploitation, injury and 
maiming of child wage earners. It is also a factual sum- 
mary of the history of efforts in this country to regulate 
child labor, of the present situation, of arguments on the 
proposed federal amendment. One section cites cases show- 
ing the heavy accident toll paid by children in industry. 
(419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price 15 cents. 
Quantity rates. ) 

When the code restrictions on child labor were wiped 
out by the Schechter decision, there remained only seven 
states with a sixteen-year age minimum for work during 
school hours. Nine states permit children under fourteen 
to work in industry, in some cases during school hours. 
Not one state has reduced working hours, even for chil- 
dren, to the forty-hour week which prevailed under the 
codes. 

At this season, dedicated to children, the National Child 
Labor Committee is launching a new campaign to secure 
the twelve state ratifications still needed for the adoption 
of the child labor amendment, giving Congress power to 
“limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.” 


Time to Live 


fe is just short of ten years since The Survey published 
an article by one of its editors on Private Life or Pri- 


_ vate Duty for the R.N. That article brought together facts 


that already were clear—though not so devastatingly clear 
as the Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools since 
has made them—as to the intolerable conditions of hours, 
earnings and irregularity of employment that confronted 
the rank and file of the nursing profession. It was ridicu- 
lous even then that members of a profession should be so 
hobbled; it is even more ridiculous that a decade later it 
still is necessary to wage a fight for an eight hour day in 
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nursing—a standard long since achieved and often exceed- 
_ ed in many branches of industry. 

The New York Counties Registered Nurses Association 
recently put the case before the public in a novel and posi- 
__ tive way by putting on a Hobby Show at one of the large 
| hotels to demonstrate what nurses do with spare time when 
_and if they have it. It seems that under the starched uni- 
forms and the caps they are people, after all. As the exhib- 
its proved, they write, read, paint, sew, photograph, study 
and travel when they have a chance. They do sculpture, 
tool leather, bind books, ride horseback, garden, hike, sing, 
dance, act and fence. In short they have kept alive all the 
potentialities of human beings, even under a regime where 
work meant typically a twelve-hour day and a seven-day 
week. 

That schedule still spells work—when one has work— 
for probably 60 percent of the profession, though more 
than 600 hospitals throughout the country now are operat- 
ing on a schedule of three, instead of two, nurses per 
“retour hours. Significantly, the nurses have taken a 

pro rata cut of daily earnings along with the hours. They 

say it’s worth it to have “time to live.” Spreading the work 
also seems to be steadying employment in some places 
i where records are available, so that the annual income of 

a nurse does not show a corresponding decline. Too often 
{ patients and hospitals have considered nurses merely as 
_ devices for meeting an emergency of sickness. It is more 
S than time that such an attitude underwent a wholly feasi- 
. ble, inexpensive and constructive change of heart. 


1 Start Safe with Santa Claus 


| ‘eee would hardly tuck a fine watch and a toy ham- 
mer into the three-year-old’s Christmas stocking. Yet 
i that is just what parents do in substance, the National 
pam for the Prevention of Blindness points out, when 
_ they let a youngster flourish an air gun or a kitchen knife 
ii within range of eyes that are beyond price. For years the 
Society has been pointing out that in thirty years fireworks 
used in celebrating American independence have killed 
_more Americans than were killed in the Revolutionary 
war. Now it has turned its scrutiny also on Christmas. A 
_ suggested list of toys from national manufacturers men- 
H tions popguns for children of a year and a half; shooting 
| games for three and four-year-olds; air rifles and motor- 
cycles for children of eight. Parents, moreover, buy them, 
Band results appear in the lists of children killed or maimed 
_ in accidents each year. The moral is, start safe with Santa 
Claus and stay safe all around the calendar, which now 
records more deaths of children from accidents than from 
any disease. 


The Coal Case 


ia the first complete decision on the Guffey Coal Act, 
which sets up a “little NRA” for the disorganized 
bituminous industry, US District Judge Elwood Hamil- 
on of Louisville, Ky., upheld the right of Congress to 
regulate an industry where the states have failed or are 
?p Sea to act. 


: 
action was dismissed. A T'way Company stockholder sued 
to compel his directors to sign the bituminous coal code 
and abandon their plan to disobey the Act. Judge Hamil- 
ton granted the injunction, but stayed its effect until the 
Act is finally adjudicated. Receivers for another coal com- 
pany petitioned for advice as to whether their mine must 
comply with the provisions of the Act. They were ordered 
so to do. 

The first half of the opinion reviews the provisions of 

the Guffey Act, the companies’ arguments and the reply 
of the government which includes several hundred pages 
of evidence showing that for years the coal industry has 
suffered from lengthy and frequent stoppages of interstate 
coal shipments, from price fluctuations tending to hamper 
interstate commerce in coal, and from demoralized compe- 
tition. Judge Hamilton maintains that to say coal mining 
“is not affected with a public interest is simply to ignore 
the facts” brought together by the US Coal Commission 
in 1923 and by twelve congressional investigations between 
1918 and 1935: 
The facts, as heretofore shown, clearly prove that the States 
acting alone are unable to rehabilitate the bituminous coal 
mining industry as it affects the people generally. ... The 
people of the United States intended to surrender all the 
rights they had to promote the general welfare that could not 
be done by the States acting independently. 

His opinion concludes: 

If commerce is to be regulated and controlled for the public 
welfare in this country it must be by the national government, 
because the States lack the power to make effective their own 
regulations. 

The decision, headlined in the daily press as “a challenge 
to the Supreme Court,” is to be appealed at once for re- 
view of Judge Hamilton’s interpretation of the public 
welfare and commerce clauses of the Constitution. 


Looking Towards London 


N spite of martial alarums and the unpredictable state 
of Europe next summer, plans are steadily going for- 
ward for the third International Conference of Social 
Work to be held in London, July 12-17. The first In- 
ternational Conference, it will be recalled, drew some 
2500 social workers to Paris in 1928; the second, some 
1200 to Frankfort-on-Main in 1932. ‘This third con- 
clave should be particularly attractive to Americans since 
it will be conducted in English. 

The general theme of the conference is Social Work 
and the Community. The program is organized into four 
general sessions in addition to three sessions each of the 
five commissions: Health, Education and Recreation, Ma- 
terial Welfare, Social Adjustment and Unemployment. 
A high spot of the general sessions is a symposium led by 
Dr. René Sand on Recent Changes in Local Community 
Life, with representatives from Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Soviet Russia and the 
United States participating. Americans who have been 
invited to speak at the conference are Katherine F. Len- 
root of Washington; Dorothy C. Kahn of Philadelphia; 
and Margaret Rich and Monsignor Robert F. Keegan 
of New York. 

The conference will be preceded by a summer school 
of one week at King’s College, London, for orientation 
to the international social scene. The American quota for 
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the course is limited to about sixty. Arrangements for 
after-conference study tours on the continent are also 
under way. Full details of the conference arrangements 
and program with estimates of necessary expenses are 
available at the office of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, 82 North High Street, Columbus, O. 


Life and Limb 


EVER in its more than half century has the American 
Red Cross confronted so long and widespread a list 
of public disasters as occurred in 1934-35—fire, flood, hur- 
ricane, earthquake, drought and dust storms. In this coun- 
try, disasters occasioned its services to 110,000 persons. 
That, however, is only a fraction of the annual number of 
‘victims of what might be called private disasters—the acci- 
dents in homes, at work and on the streets which last year 
killed 101,000 Americans and permanently disabled 370,000. 
As a logical step in its long effort to conserve life, the Red 
Cross is embarking on a general educational campaign for 
accident prevention. The organization believes also that 
the horrifying aggregate of deaths and injuries in road ac- 
cidents could be lessened if simple emergency care were 
generally available at the scene of an accident. 

Such a project is peculiarly within the scope of the Red 
Cross, which is prepared to do a wholesale teaching of 
first aid through its 3700 chapters and cooperating agen- 
cies. [he national organization also is prepared to give 
information on highway first aid stations, as a chapter 
project. The possibility of linking up fixed stations with 
the great oil concerns as a cooperative enterprise is under 
consideration. The long open stretches of the highways 
point also to the need of mobile first aid stations. State and 
highway police, highway and telephone repair men and 
others constantly on the roads should be trained in first 
aid. So also should automobile drivers themselves. 

The potential public concern for automobile accidents is 
apparent in the spectacular spread of a plain-speaking mag- 
azine article, And Sudden Death, which swept the country 
in its original form and as reprinted, and now has been 
made the basis of a larger pamphlet (Sudden Death, by J. 
C. Furnas and Ernest N. Smith. Simon and Schuster). 


Housing Legislation—1 9 36 
4 Baie need for a federal housing policy is still in the 


forefront of public concern. It is increasingly evident 
that federal legislation must be enacted which takes hous- 
ing out of the emergency category and which lays down 
procedure for a long-range housing policy. 

This was contemplated in two separate bills offered in 
last year’s session of Congress. Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York introduced a bill in the Senate which 
would establish a permanent Housing Authority within 
the department of the interior; Representative Henry E]l- 
lenbogen introduced another in the House which proposed 
an independent Federal Housing Authority with certain 
technical differences in the powers assigned to it. [See The 
Survey, May 1935, page 53.] Later in the session Mr. 
Ellenbogen redrafted his bill so that the secretary of the 
interior would become an ex-officio member of the Federal 
Housing Authority and would be given the appointment 
of the other two members. He did not however incorporate 
in his bill the proviso of the Wagner bill that the relation- 
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ship of the Federal Authority to a local project should be 
that of mortgagee not in possession except in localities 
where no agency existed for the carrying out of low rental 
projects, At this writing it is reported that Senator Wag- 
ner is preparing for the reintroduction of comprehensive 
housing legislation at the coming session. 

The interest of private business in housing is also mani- 
fest. ‘The recently released ambitious report of the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Committee is an indication of the direc- 
tion of thought among business men, although, as reported 
in the newspapers, no information is given as to definite 
provisions whereby 7,500,000 new dwelling units are to 
be constructed over a ten-year period. 

Nowhere is the need greater for harmonious relation- 
ship between governmental and private agencies than in 
the field of housing. Many economists believe that the 
prosperity of the country will depend largely upon what 
is accomplished in housing during the coming years. If 
time and momentum are not to be lost the legislation nec- 
essary to a strong housing program must be based upon 
impregnable constitutional grounds. The power of the 
federal government to investigate and report upon the 
condition of the country is firmly established through the 
powers given to the President in the Constitution. It is 
clearly the function of the Congress to legislate on the 
regulation of commerce among the states. But the construc- 

, 


tion of housing is not interstate commerce. It must be : 
remembered that specific limitations have been placed upon | 
the powers of Congress by the Constitution and that legis- 
lation, even for the general welfare, can only be effective 
when based upon those powers which have been specifically 
delegated to Congress. Solid constitutional ground for a 
federal housing policy must be sought with cooperation 
between government and business interests extended to 
the framing of legislation as well as to the action which 
may result. 


The Olympics 
HE board of directors of the National Federation of 
Settlements, at a recent meeting, adopted. a statement 
emphasizing its traditional principle of “the open door” and 
expressing its belief that: i 


Here, there and everywhere, human relations are violated 
when the primary freedoms of speech, press, thought, asso- 
ciation and opportunity are sacrificed to intolerance and 
domination. 

We have a stake in the issue as to whether American athletes 
shall take part in the Olympics at Berlin, when to do so 
strikes a blow at fair play in sports. We regard this in no 
sense sheerly a Jewish problem. All minority groups are under 
the ban in Germany, whether Socialist, Democratic, Catholic, 
Jewish, Communist, trade union or liberal. Their athletic 
organizations have been disrupted. No one who differs from 
the Nazi mold has a fair chance to try for Olympic honors. 
We do not need to take the word of refugees, Gentile or 
Jewish, who have had to leave Germany because of political 
suppression or economic persecution; the official German 
statements carry their own condemnation. The decision to 
permit one German Jew to qualify, announced by General 
Sherrill of the A.O.C., is as ridiculous a compromise as it 
would be to exclude all but one Irish athlete from the Ameri- 
can contestants. In the name of the fair play and sports-. 
manship that our settlement clubs strive for, we urge the 
adult athletic organizations of the country to refrain from 
participating in the Olympics if they are held in Germany. 
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INDUSTRY 


A Look at Homework 


Vale consequence of the homework system, according to 
a new study by the US Women’s Bureau, is that in 
1934 many homeworkers were on the relief rolls because 
_ they were not paid enough to cover the cost of living. (The 
~ Commercialisation of the Home Through Industrial Home- 
Work. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, Die 
' Price 5 cents.) This unusually well written and well illus- 
} trated report also shows that exploitation of women and 
children who do the work, hazards to health and family life, 
undermining of wages and working conditions, and increased 
taxpayers’ load for relief and for homework regulation are 
other results of giving out factory work to be done at home. 
_ The study gives a clear picture of the national situation, 
covering work sent to farm homes and mountain shacks, as 
well as to city tenements. Although fifteen states have laws 
regulating homework, the laws are difficult and expensive to 
enforce because the work is scattered and hard to trace. 
Sometimes an employer who is located in one city sends out 
_ work to several states. Further, enforcement in one com- 
munity is apt to drive the unscrupulous employer to another. 
The bulletin quotes authorities to the effect that the best 
solution for the problems of homework is complete legal 
prohibition. As a step toward bringing such work back into 
the factory, it recommends that homework employers bear 
the cost of adequate regulation through license fees or taxes. 
The bulletin also suggests the development of handcraft 
Mt production centers, where skilled craftswomen may supple- 
ment family earnings by working part time under controlled 
conditions and for fair wages. 
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Remedy for Unemployment 


4 PAY experiment with the six-hour day, inaugurated by the 
: Kellogg cereal mills at Battle Creek, Mich., in 1930 
has been made permanent, according to an announcement by 
the president of the concern. At the same time pay rates were 
increased 12.5 percent, bringing wages to the level maintained 
by the company under the eight-hour day prior to December 
1930, when the four-shift day was inaugurated. The wage 
___ increase, effective as of October 28, makes the basic wage 
for unskilled workers and janitors $4.50, with other wage 
categories in proportion. The increases apply only to men, 
since a similar raise in wages was given the women workers 
two years ago. All workers, men and women, also receive 
bonuses which average 15 to 20 percent of their regular 
wages, bringing minimum weekly income above $30. In mak- 
ing the announcement of a permanent six-hour day in the 
mills, Mr. Kellogg said he was convinced by his company’s 
experience and by the “failure of other methods” that a 
shortened work day without decrease in pay is “the only 
permanent and workable solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem.” He estimates that it would increase employment at 
least 20 percent in plants adopting it. 


Administering Insurance 


1 | ahem of problems involved in administering unem- 
ployment insurance is the schism in the ranks of New 
_ York employers on the issue of full current reports on em- 


employes are discharged or leave their jobs. By a six to three 
vote the Unemployment Insurance State Advisory Council 


ployes actually employed as against reports delayed yntil 


endorsed the plan of full current reports subniitted by Glenn 
A. Bowers, state director of unemployment insurance, the 
three employers’ representatives voting against it. The plan, 
which provides in detail for record keeping by about 250,000 
employers subject to the law, is at this writing before the 
state industrial commissioner for final approval. In a supple- 
mentary memorandum, Mr. Bowers summarizes the four 
arguments against the plan and answers them, pointing out 
that to hold up reports on employes until they become un- 
employed would delay payments of benefits, cause confusion 
in the minds of workers as to whether they should return to 
work after a layoff, and increase the number of doubtful 
cases. Lack of current data, he says, would also handicap 
necessary studies of stability, merit-rating possibilities, par- 
tial unemployment, seasonality, and so on. Effectiveness of 
administration is more important than possible dollar econ- 
omy and confidential information can be safeguarded. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Bowers holds that “it would be reckless for the 
unemployment insurance office to rely solely on the em- 
ployer’s keeping the necessary records, having no current 
records of its own.” Under the plan of reporting only on 
‘Gob separations” there would be “no means of checking on 
an employer’s returns.” 


A New Labor College 


LANS are going forward for the establishment of a 
resident labor college in California with a year-round 
program. A Western Labor College Association has been 
organized and is selecting a site which will not only provide 
classroom, library and living quarters but also acreage for 


-a farm and orchard. The farm land will contribute to the 


support of the college, provide employment for students and 
also, it is hoped, make the college a vacation resort for 
workers and their families. The new labor college is to be 
located in the San Francisco Bay area. It will be: 

a non-factional and non-sectarian school dedicated to the 
cause of labor and of the common people, and aiming to pre- 
pare its students for active participation and leadership in those 
various economic, political and cultural activities which may be 
inclusively described as the farmer-labor movement. 

The executive committee includes the international vice- 
president of the International Garment Workers Union, the 
director of the Oakland Labor College, a member of the 
faculty of the University of California and the secretary of 
the state Socialist party. 


Bootleg Coal 


Ho” disorganization and unemployment in coal is de- 
veloping a “bootleg industry” in anthracite is told in 
recent reports from the hard coal area of Pennsylvania, 
notably by Louis Stark writing in the New York Times. 
The area of about 500 square miles where anthracite is 
found is a one-industry region, at least half its million inhabi- 
tants being miners and their families. Beginning in 1925, 
there was a drop in the demand for hard coal, from 90 
to 74 million tons in four years. Last year the output was 45 
million tons. With the decline the collieries shut down, and 
employment fell from about 175,000 in 1920 to about 75,000 
last year. Miners lost their homes and savings. Some of them 
began to trespass on company property, building small 
“holes” and improvising ingenious ways of getting the coal 
out and handling it. As “regular” mining declined, bootleg- 
ging has increased. Trucks going into the area with commer- 
cial loads began to pick up bootleg coal “on speculation.” 
Now it is estimated that several hundred trucks are carrying 
4 million tons of bootleg coal annually out of the anthracite 
area. There has been some violence between the “indepen- 
dent” miners and mine company employes. Legitimate opera- 
tors cannot compete with the bootleg coal. The bootleggers 
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insist that they have “a right to live,” that they can “only 
starve on relief,” and that they will leave their small pits 
and their illicit trade if the coal operators will give them 
work. The Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants Association, 
representing several hundred dealers, has appealed to Gover- 
nor Earle to halt “organized unlawful mining of anthracite.” 


Tue Massachusetts Unemployment Insurance Commission 
is taking jurisdiction over the state employment offices. M. 
Joseph McCartin, director of the Labor Relations Board of 
the district has been appointed executive secretary. 


Aw allotment of $101,820 has been made to the federal co- 
ordinator of transportation by PWA to enable him to con- 
tinue investigations concerning railroad labor conditions and 
relations particularly in connection with pensions and re- 
tirement for railway employes. 


A REGIONAL conference of states having membership in the 
International Labor Organization was held in October at 
The Hague to discuss factory inspection. In addition to ef- 
forts toward uniform standards and efficient methods, the 
conference recommended annual meetings of representatives 
of the inspection services of the members. 


THE employment report of the American Association of En- 
gineers which met recently in Chicago asserted that only 
young men are being accepted for technical engineering 
positions with large firms because of the expectation of man- 
datory retirement pensions. “The deadline has dropped from 
forty to thirty-two, and is trying to reach twenty-eight.” 


THE National Child Labor Committee has designated: Jan- 
uary 25, 26, 27 as Child Labor Days, to be observed in 
synagogues, churches and schools. Suggested programs and 
appropriate materials for a day “dedicated to the thousands 
of American children whose lives are still shadowed by the 
threat of industrial exploitation” may be secured from the 
committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Brief and Timely 


STRIKES UNDER THE NEW DEAL, by Maurice Goldbloom, 
John Herling, Joel Seidman, Elizabeth Yard. League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 112 East 19 Street, New York. Price 15 cents. 


The experience of labor under NRA, from a frankly 
left-wing point of view. 


THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT, by William H. 
Spencer, Studies in Business Administration, Vol. VI, No. I. 
University of Chicago Press. Price $1 


A realistic analysis of the Wagner Act, covering its 
scope and philosophy, prohibited labor practices, safe- 
guards for collective bargaining, administration, consti- 
tutional issues. 


' CREDIT FOR THE WAGE EARNER. Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22 Street, New York. Price 10 cents. 


An annotated bibliography on the general problem, and 
on small loan agencies and instalment selling. 


DIGEST OF PRINCIPAL STATE LABOR LEGISLATION, 
Division of Labor Standards, US Department of Labor. 


A summary by states of labor legislation enacted in 
1935, as reported to September 15. 


PRODUCTION IN DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY, by 
Charles A, Bliss. National Bureau of Economic Research, "1819 
Broadway, New York, 


Measurements indicating the extent of decline and re- 
covery in domestic and world output since 1929, and 
also changes in the character of production. 


READING LIST OF REFERENCES ON HOUSEHOLD EM- 
PLOYMENT. Women’s Bureau, US Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


A selected reading list on the problems of a large, un- 
organized, unstandardized occupational area. 
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EDUCATION 


Student Aid 


RITICISMS and suggestions for change are included in 

a report, Federal Student Aid Program, by Fred J. 
Kelly and John H. McNeely, just issued by the US Office of 
Education (Bulletin 1935 No. 14. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. Price 5 cents.) The report covers 
the first year’s experience with the plan which was launched 
under FERA and is now being continued by the National 
Youth Administration. [See Survey Graphic, December 
1935, page 581.] Of the 1181 institutions reporting on last 
year’s experience, 830, or about 70 percent, expressed satis- 
faction and offered no criticism. Most of the others offer 
suggestions which, they feel, would increase the effectiveness 
of the scheme on their own campuses. 

Five chief criticisms were offered; difficulty in determining 
the actual need of students applying for aid; difficulty in 
finding suitable jobs for freshmen; location of the institution 
preventing placement of students in off-campus jobs; maxi- 
mum $20 monthly allowance too low; FERA rates of pay- 
ment too high, exceeding college rates. The majority of 
institutions suggesting changes urge that the quota of stu- 
dents be increased. “One university located in a large com- 
munity reports that 1160 young men and women applied for 
aid while its quota amounted to 161.” It was also suggested 
that: public funds be used to pay administrative costs of the 
program; privately controlled colleges be permitted to em- 
ploy students to improve property; federal aid be given to 
students without work requirements; more definite regula- 
tions be made for the conduct of the program. 


An Emergency Program 
WHiHar one state attempted and what it accomplished 


through its emergency education program is interest- 
ingly summarized in the fall issue of the Pennsylvania Re- 
lief Bulletin. At its peak, August 1935, this wholly voluntary 
program enrolled 259,644 persons. “The adult education 
activities alone had an enrollment approximately four times 
as great as the total number of students attending colleges 
in Pennsylvania during the 1934-5 academic year.” 

Adult education, playgrounds and nursery schools were the 
three main activities. Literacy classes supplied instruction to 
25,000 adults, though these were less than a tenth of the 
illiterates in the state according to the 1930 census. A unique 
phase of the Pennsylvania program was the training and 
installation of recreation leaders in state parks. This course 
and one designed to train adult education teachers and 
leaders have been added to a number of college curricula. 
Two thirds of the enrolled adults, about 60 percent of them 
men, were unemployed. Vocational training, recreation, Eng- 
lish and citizenship were the subjects most in demand. 
Many aspects of the program are now WPA projects. 


School Needs and School Plans 


HAT recovery has not yet come to the schools is indi- 
cated by the reports on state planning activities which 
will be included in a broad survey by the National Resources 


Committee, soon to be published. A preliminary release in- 
dicates that the decline in state and local revenue continues to — 
cause salary cuts for teachers, overcrowded schools, and 


curtailed services. [See Survey Graphic, June 1934, page 
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266.] In Iowa, after a survey of rural areas, the State 
Planning Board finds that 40,000 boys between the ages of 
' fourteen and twenty-one are not receiving any education or 
| training. Michigan reports a 45 percent cut in school revenue 
| in the last three years. In Ohio, the State Board reports, 
| “The outstanding fiscal problem is that of finding revenue 
; to aid the great majority of school districts unable to meet 
| fixed charges or operating expenses.” 

q It is encouraging to note that, as the result of the depres- 
‘sion experience, several states have undertaken or planned a 
reorganization of the public school system in the interest of 
economy and efficiency. In Arkansas, a general reorganiza- 
ion is reported 60 percent complete. Utah is making. an in- 
dustrial-school survey, to try to open up new avenues of 


| 
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employment for young people and provide appropriate train- 
ing. New Jersey and New Hampshire hope through consoli- 
dations, to improve school standards and lower the cost of 
instruction. 


Public Forums Defined 


NDER the title, What I mean by Public Forums, 
John W. Studebaker, US Commissioner of Education 
- gives, in the last issue of School Life, four essentials of “a 
system of public forums on a national scale for the educa- 
tional purpose of facilitating understanding of public affairs.” 
Mr. Studebaker holds, first, that public forums should be 
operated as a regular adult education feature of the public- 
school system. Based on his experience in organizing and 
directing the public forums of Des Moines, [a., where he 
was formerly superintendent of schools, Mr. Studebaker be- 
lieves that such a program calls for “high professional stand- 
ards of leadership.” Forums, he says, should be so placed and 
managed as to be readily available “to all of the youth and 
adults in the community, and in every community, rural and 
urban.” Pointing out that it will require at least a decade to 
organize an adequate nation-wide program in this country, 
Mr. Studebaker suggests as a beginning about twenty “ex- 
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POSSIBILITIES OF A RURAL YOUTH MOVEMENT, by 
Agnes M. Boynton and E, L. Kirkpatrick. Extension Service 
of the College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 


What rural young people want, what they are trying 
to do for themselves, what leadership they are finding 
—based on replies to an inquiry to “500 leaders who 
are concerned with rural young people.” 


PARENT EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES, by Ellen C. Lom- 
pare. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. Price 
cents, 


An interestingly written and illustrated report on the 
i activities of agencies which have been carrying on 
parent education programs since 1930. 

EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL CONTROL, edited by Harold 


Benjamin. The Annals of the American cademy for Political 
Science. 3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Price $2.00. 


Nineteen specially qualified writers discuss the purpose 
and the goals of public education in this country, with 
“lessons from foreign experience.” 


INDIANS AT WORK: a Special Children’s Number by Indian 
Children. Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C 


Through pictures, stories and verse this 50-page “news 
sheet” shows the vitality of progressive methods and 
viewpoints in the Indian Schools. 


i MAKING A REMOTE CULTURE VITAL, by Willowdean C. 
| Handy. Cooperative School for Student Teachers. 69 Bank 
| ~~ ‘Street, New York. Price 15 cents. 


_ A stimulating description of how an ethnologist car- 
| ried on an experiment in “social thinking” with a 
c twelve-year-olds. 


| Surveys and Studies 
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perimental stations,” similar to the Des Moines plan in scope 
and management. Finally, Mr. Studebaker submits that pub- 
lic forums should strive to attain “the ideal of education 
which is to aid the learners to learn,’ and that this means 
freedom from partisan manipulation and objectives. 


For Jobless Youth 


ONTINUING responsibility for emergency help for 
jobless youth, and for a long range community program 
of study and planning is accepted by the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations. On recommenda- 
tion of the National Young Men’s Council, the National 
Council of the YMCAs in its fall meeting took action urging: 


all Associations to keep themselves fully informed: about unem- 


* ployment among young men and to ‘continue to devise ways of 


helping as many of them as possible to enter into the educa- 
tional, recreational, social, vocational and religious programs of 
the Association along with other young people. 


The National Council also recommended to member as- 
sociations “a program of study, discussion and action” as 
presented by the Committee on Public Affairs, directed to- 
ward ten “timely and urgent objectives”: higher standards 
of living for the masses of people; a larger measure of eco- 
nomic and social security for everyone; avoidance of war; 


crime reduction; safeguarding civil liberties; improved race 


relations; improved relations between religious groups; NEA 
progressive but more effective solution of the problem of 
alcohol control”; better motion pictures; and “preservation 
of democratic principles of government.” 


A New Survey 


SURVEY of the public schools of New York State by 

the State Board of Regents is to be undertaken under 
a grant of $500,000 from the General Education Board. It 
will be directed by a special committee, headed by Owen D. 
Young, a member of the Board of Regents. The study, 
which will probably require about two years, is to cover both 
“the nature and the cost” of public education. The investiga- 
tion has been divided into eight main sections: the financial 
problems of the system, including the present school district 
organization; elementary education, with a view to evaluat- 
ing both curriculum and auxiliary services; all types of 
secondary education—general and vocational—for the pur- 
pose of “evaluating the appropriateness and adequacy of the 
provisions”; selection, training, quality and compensation of 
teachers; demands for adult education and higher education ; 
federal aid, to determine what the state policy should be with 
respect to seeking or accepting federal appropriations; the 
State Education Department; revision of the education law. 


EpucaTion and a Free Society will be the subject of the 
seventh world conference of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, to be held at Cheltenham, England, July 31 to August 
14. For details, write the Progressive Education Association, 


319 West 90 Street, New York. 


Tue Association of Urban Universities at its recent meeting 
in Boston voted eighteen to four in support of the action of 
its resolutions committee in killing an anti-pacifist resolution 
condemning “subversive activities” of the National Student 
League and the League for Industrial Democracy. 


An ovurpoor library offering books and magazines without 
library cards for park readers was organized by the New 
York Public Library in the open square at its back door dur- 
ing the summer and fall months. The library of some 150 
books and 200 magazines was housed in a kiosk at one side 
of the Bryant Park, where sixteen park benches were re- 
served for readers. It was staffed by five WPA workers. 
* 
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HEALTH 


Help for Hospitals 


OME of the budgetary headaches that trouble adminis- 
S trators of voluntary hospitals and community funds in 
other parts of the country are avoided in Cleveland and its 
‘surrounding Cuyahoga County by the permissive Ohio law 
which enables a board of-county commissioners to contract 
with non-profit, non-sectarian hospitals to pay for the care 
of indigent patients, out of relief funds. 

Such a contract now includes fifteen member-institutions 
of the Cleveland Hospital Council and three other hospitals 
in the county. Under it the county paid $550,000 to Council 
hospitals in 1934, and has set aside $627,000 for 1935 out of 
a special levy authorized by the voters of the county for 
statutory welfare and relief. Patients so cared for must be 
certified as indigent by a hospital outpatient department, a 
recognized relief agency, the proper official of a political 
subdivision of the county, or the Cleveland Hospital Council. 

Except in emergencies, opinion of a physician as to the need 
for hospitalization also must be obtained by relief agencies 
and officials. Indigency is defined: “A person shall be deemed 
unable to pay his hospital bill if it shall appear that, should 
any action be brought and judgment secured for the amount 
thereof against him, or against any other person legally re- 
sponsible for his care, execution thereon will be unavail- 
able.” 

Reimbursement to the hospitals is at a flat per diem rate 
on the basis of which the institutions bill the county com- 
missioners each month for care given. Each institution has a 
“quota” of the total funds available for a year, earmarked in 
accordance with service given in past periods. As a result of 
the plan the Community Fund has received much smaller 
requests from the voluntary hospitals for appropriations for 
free in-patient care. 


Erasing the Bar Sinister 


HERE may be illegitimate parents but not illegitimate 
children in the view of a committee whose recommen- 
dation to delete the item on legitimacy from standard birth 
records has been accepted unanimously by the vital statistics 
section of the American Public Health Association. Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and New York 
City already have taken this step. In practically all states 
the name of the father of a child born out of wedlock may 
not be entered on the record without his consent; hence, 
absence of the father’s name marks a birth as illegitimate. 
This and other problems were recommended for further 
study and report by the committee, of which Dr. J. V. De 
Porte of the New York State Health Department is chairman. 
“At present a child born out of wedlock is stigmatized 
for life,’ Dr. DePorte declared. “In recent years the injus- 
tice of penalizing a child whose parents were not married 
has come to be recognized.” About 50,000 illegitimate births 
are recorded annually in the United States, but it is be- 
lieved that the actual number is nearer 100,000. 

At least two states (Minnesota and Wisconsin) have state 
bureaus which take measures to ascertain paternity of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock; when juridically established, the 
father’s name is entered on the certificate even though the 
mother remains unmarried. Arizona has a statute declaring 
that “every child is the legitimate child of its natural par- 
ents” and is entitled to support, education and inheritance as 
if born in wedlock except for “the right to dwelling or a 


residence with the family of its father, if such father be 
married.” 

A new law in New Jersey provides that copies of birth 
records of children born out of wedlock use the mother’s 
name as surname of the child without reference to legiti- 
macy. If the parents marry subsequently, registrars amend 
the record to give the child the father’s surname and are 
enjoined from revealing illegitimacy except in court pro- 
ceedings or on request of the individual, his guardian or 
counsel. A companion law authorizes only for certain pur- 
poses, such as school, employment or a driver’s license, 
issuance of copies of certificates for children who have been 
adopted. 


Psychiatric Specifications 


NE of the surprising facts in a survey made several 
years ago by the New York City Committee on Men- 


tal Hygiene of the State Charities Aid Association was that 


more than a third of the 20,000 new patients who entered 
the mental hygiene clinics during a year failed to go back 
after a first visit. The survey report ventured no explana- 
tion; members of the Committee, speculating privately, won- 
dered if failure to continue was due to the tendency of some 
psychoneurotic patients to shop around until they found a 
doctor whose views agreed with their own; to an indifferent 
or brusque reception by the clinics; or (without facts to 
support the guess) to the professional calibre of clinic staffs. 
In sequel, three sub-committees were appointed in 1934 to 
study the professional equipment of persons working in men- 
tal hygiene clinics—psychiatrists, clinical psychologists and 
psychiatric social workers. Each committee, in turn, repre- 
sented members of that professional group working in hos- 
pital out-patient clinics and in clinics associated with non- 
medical organizations, such as social agencies or schools. 
The upshot of the committees’ study of prevailing practice 
now appears in a printed report, Standards of Training of 


‘Professional Personnel in Psychiatric Clinics, detailing mini- 


mum requirements for junior workers, assistants and chiefs 
in each of the three fields and summarizing general recom- 
mendations for administration. A ratio of at least two psy- 
chiatric social workers to one psychiatrist and psychologist is 
recommended. Use of volunteers is discouraged; when used, 
they should be able to meet the requirements for the regular 
staff. For all workers these requirements include specialized 
graduate training, with supervised clinical experience or 
field work; while for those of assistant rank and for chiefs 
added study and experience naturally are stressed. Only the 
committee of psychiatrists listed as an absolute essential 
“personality and temperamental qualities, as evidenced by 
previous record, which make for insight, understanding and 
sympathy in human relationships.” 


Town Meetings for Health 


Pee call to town meetings for health issued early in the 
summer by the National Health Council [see The 
Survey, July 1935, page 221] has been answered from com- 
munities in many parts of the country and organizations of 
a dozen different kinds are hard at work. These include 
state and local health departments and departments of pub- 
lic welfare, state tuberculosis associations, visiting nurse as- 
sociations, community chests, chapters of thé American Red 
Cross, social health centers, women’s clubs, chambers of 
commerce and the Junior League. -The National Health 


Council (50 West 50 Street, New York) is supplying a_ 


manual for carrying out the plan, a guide for a community 
health inquiry and a publicity kit at a cost of 20 cents for the 
set of three, and just has issued further armament in a pam- 
phlet, Health Facts (price 20 cents each, lower prices on 


quantities) intended especially for use in Chest drives. An 
ely ambitious town meeting program was organized 

by Jersey City, including- a jury trial, town meetings in 
_ highschools at which some fifty health exhibits were set up, 
k notices on movie screens and announcements in newspapers, 
newspaper publicity and daily broadcasts on local radio sta- 
| tions. A band concert was a feature of each evening meet- 
_ ing. School children carried home 100,000 invitations to 

their parents and friends. The state of New Jersey has 116 
“workers in the campaign, each assisted by his local group. 


hi To Improve Counselling 


' QOCIAL workers, deans, teachers, ministers, lawyers and 
: others are enrolled in the correspondence course in per- 
sonal counselling which The Institute of Family Relations in 
Los Angeles has started this year. The course includes an 
analysis of the subscriber’s own personality to help him 
understand himself and at the same time give him an insight 
into some of the more important tests; reading lists and 
record forms, and a series of chapters covering principles, 
procedures and problems in various fields of personal coun- 
selling. The Institute reserves the right to refuse service to 
an applicant without explanation, refunding his registration 
fee, if his personality and personal history indicate unfitness 
for counselling. The cost of the course, including materials, 
is $25. Groups of persons are encouraged to club together 
to get the benefits of economy and group discussion. 

The correspondence course widens the program which the 
Institute has been carrying on for nearly six years as a non- 
profit enterprise through its departments of personal service, 
research and public education, the last including lectures, 
conferences and discussion groups. Much of the program in 
public education has been taken over by the state education 
department as an emergency project in adult education and 
it is hoped and expected that it will become a permanent 
part of the state's program in that field. The aim of the 
correspondence course, writes Dr. Paul Popenoe, secretary 
and general director, is not “to turn loose on the world a lot 
of amateur psychoanalysts or ‘Citizen Fixits.’ We have rather 
proceeded from the point of view that hundreds of thousands 
| of people are now obliged, by the nature of their work, to 
do counselling whether they want to or not. It is not a ques- 
tion of creating a lot of counsellors; but since they have to 
do it, we can in many instances help them to do it more 
» successfully.” 
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Pneumonia Control 
? Y the start of 1936 the New York State Health De- 


, partment expects to have under way a special program 
for the control of pneumonia made possible by the assistance 
of the Commonwealth Fund and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and conducted in cooperation with the 
State Medical Society and State Association of Public Health 
Laboratories. Objectives include improved diagnosis, with 
special reference to newer methods of pneumococcus typing ; 
promotion of serum therapy in suitable cases; adequate medi- 
cal and nursing care, including that of patients sick at home; 
dissemination of information to the medical profession and 
the public; and research, especially field research to find 
better administrative methods of control. It is hoped to make 
typing facilities and therapeutic serum available to physicians 
_ throughout the state. Lectures for medical groups are under 
the supervision of the State Medical Society; instruction of 
the public, under the division of public health education of 
‘the State Health Department. . 


PAMPHLETS of the month include The Story of the Ameri- 
1 Journal of Nursing (price 25 cents, American Journal 


YOU CAN BE SURE 
OF THE BEST 


RELIEVE ACID INDIGESTION 


Almost Instantly This Way 


People who suffer from “stomach upsets” and 
various forms of indigestion find quick relief in 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. Just take 2 tea- 
spoonfuls 30 minutes after eating, and again at 
bedtime. 

Relief will come in a few minutes. Your 
stomach will be alkalized — soothed. 
Nausea, upset distress disappear. 
Results come fast. Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia is a potent, natural alkalizer. 
Try Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. Get a 
bottle of the liquid for home use; a box 
of tablets to carry in purse or pocket. 
Be sure the product you buy is clearly 
marked, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
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PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


MERCUROCHROME 


H. W. & D. 
An Effective Antiseptic 


RCEECTED This Seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome for 
PMERICA,S New and Non-official Remedies by the Council on 
Pharmacy & Chemistry of the American Medical 
ee facy Association. 


Literature on Request 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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of Nursing, 50 West 50 Street, New York) and a double- 
barrelled booklet, Looking at Marriage, from the World 
Church Press, Inc. (Auditorium Building, Cleveland, GO): 
Part I, Mating; Part Il, Making a House a Home. Price 25 
cents for each part, 5 for $1.) The latter have been prepared 
for the use of ministers, teachers, parents and social workers 
concerned with pre-marital instruction of young people. 


Tue doctor knows best, says a county staff of the Minnesota 
ERA in deciding to get a medical opinion before granting 
woolen underwear to an applicant. 


ONLY a quarter as deadly as it was in 1900, tuberculosis 
still is the greatest killer of Americans between the ages ot 
fifteen and forty-five. It kills 50 percent more girls than 
boys between the ages of fifteen and twen- 
ty-four, and three and one half times as 
many Negroes as white persons. The 
Christmas seals now making their annual 
bid for the support of the tuberculosis so- 
cieties will finance a program of free 
clinics, x-rays, tuberculin testing, nursing 
service, health education, rehabilitation, 
medical and social research and preventor- 
iums, to carry on for another year work which has been 
proven so successful an investment in the past few decades. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MIpMONTHLY 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


the 

4 
This department is an emergency information 
service to public officials and to members, = 
executives and supervisors of citizens’ com- 


uy 


: 
: 
] 


RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


JOANNA C. COLCORD mittees. News of interesting developments will ' 
be gratefully received by the editors, Russell 
| Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 


1932 - Relief Policies and Practices - 1935 


pe this issue, Unemployment and Community Action will cease to be a section of The Survey. Begin- 

ning next month its topics as well as those of other regular departments, Health, Industry, Social Prac- 
tice, Education and Housing will appear in a different arrangement which will, it is believed, permit a wider 
range of news and interpretation. 

For three years this department has been carried on as a piece of collaboration between Survey Associates 
and the Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation of which Miss Colcord is the di- 
rector with Mr. Kurtz as her associate. Since November 1932, they have edited a running report of outstand- 
ing developments in the field of unemployment relief. From time to time they have been called on to jump 
the department reservation and to appear “up front” with articles interpreting important events, but in the 
main the department itself has carried the news as it unfolded. In this, their final departmental contribution, 
they review the course of relief since November 1932, estimate its pluses and minuses on the eve of 1936 and 
post succinct questions as to its philosophy and direction. 

The Survey has had abundant evidence these past three years of the appreciation of its readers for the prac- 
tical value of the service Miss Colcord and Mr. Kurtz have rendered. To that appreciation we add our own | 
gratitude and satisfaction that as contributing editors their continuing cooperation is assured.— THE Epirors. 


HEN this department was first started, Community 

Action was a term properly descriptive of the meas- 

ures being taken in all parts of the United States for 
the relief of unemployment. State aid had commenced to ap- 
pear in some quarters and federal assistance was just starting 
in the form of RFC loans; but the relief responsibility was 
predominantly a local one and communities struggled to meet 
it with various degrees of ingenuity and success. Within a few 
months, however, federal loans gave way to federal grants 
(under the FERA, beginning in the second quarter of 1933) 
and the emphasis rapidly shifted from community action to 
federal action. Now, after two and a half years of federal 
control, a reversal is in process and the title has again become 
descriptive of the field. 

Looking back over the chronicled events one wonders wheth- 
er relief administrators would have had the courage to forge 
ahead had they been able to foresee the rockiness of the road 
that lay before them. Hand-to-mouth financing, frequent 
changes of administration and administrative policy, violent 


public reaction and client pressure, staff inadequacies, and the © 


very hopelessness of achieving permanent improvement by 
means of relief, might well have deterred them had they en- 
visioned these obstacles. But lacking such weight of fore- 
knowledge, they took all difficulties in their stride and went 
on to meet whatever new problems the day might bring forth. 
Their record of achievement is a proud one, as tested by the 
criteria of personal aggressiveness and stamina. 

But from another point of view, the three-year panorama 
is not so agreeable to look back upon. There is no satisfaction 
to be found in the record of reluctance on the part of many 
state governments to come to the aid of their subdivisions in 
the early months of the period under review, nor in their 
later willingness to let Washington carry the whole load. 
Neither is it possible to absolve the federal authorities them- 
selves from blame, in connection with their precipitate and 
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frequently ill-conceived changes of direction in relief policy. 
While federal leadership has been bold and imaginative it has 
too often displayed erratic tendencies, to the bewilderment of 
relief client, relief worker, and the interested public. Attempts 
to make bedfellows of the three R’s—relief, recovery and re- 
form—have been responsible for much of this confusion. 

There was, for example, that volte-face from relief to civil 
works and back again which so upset the program of 1933-34, 
There is the current effort to get out of relief through WPA, 
and for long-time welfare participation through the Social 
Security Act. There was the building up and now the tearing 
down of the transient program. These are some major in- 
stances of a whole series of administrative shifts made in an 
effort to escape unpleasant relief realities or to reconcile con- 
flicts which arose in each new program before it was more 
than a few months old. 

Yet throughout most of the period there ruled an idealism 
that claimed the respect of liberals, regardless of the sharp 
differences that often were manifested over specific issues. 
The acceptance by the New Deal Administration of responsi- 
bility for a large share of relief costs loomed larger than any 
dispute as to the merits of work relief versus direct relief, or 
other similar issues. It was not until this acceptance was ne- 
gated, during the past year, by the increasing determination 
of the federal government to drop out of direct relief entirely, 
that support of liberals was considerably alienated. 

The first appearance of Unemployment and Community j 
Action in The Survey for November 1932, chronicled the de- 
velopment of state aid in the seven states which had provided 
such aid up to that time; reported the “making available” to. 
the states of $42 million from the RFC, under. the guiding 
hand of Fred C. Croxton; touched upon self-help, use of re- 
lief clients as public recreation aides, charges of relief irregu : 
larities in several cities, plans for care of unattached women, 
work relief in a private agency, flexible food orders, 


Tagging 


tax receipts, and the “back-to-the-land” movement—as well 
| as commenting upon a ten-week suspension of all relief which 
had occurred in Philadelphia during the summer. The next 
| issue reported the organization of the Committee on Tran- 
' sients and Homeless, listed new state and city relief bond 
| issues, described several commissary set-ups, and mentioned 
an important state’s effort to build a relief organization with- 
out paying the workers any salaries. The budget of news ‘for 
| January 1933 included a statement of Milwaukee’s pioneer 
acceptance of responsibility for rent payments; commented 
pon Detroit’s abandonment of an experiment in mass feed- 
ing in “welfare cafeterias”; cited efforts being made in sev- 
' eral states to reduce relief rolls through repatriation of aliens; 
and described the functioning of the RFC in its relationship 
i? the states applying to it for relief loans. By February the 
_ issue of direct federal grants was being argued, since the orig- 
inal RFC fund was nearly exhausted and it was recognized 
hat further federal assistance was inevitable. In this number, 
00, appeared mention of California’s labor camps, unique at 
that period; Chicago’s experiment with work relief for home- 
less men; a report on the Red Cross distribution of govern- 
ment wheat and cotton; and news of the collapse of Grand 
| Rapids’ much-publicized scrip system. The March and April 
- issues reported new work relief developments in a number 
_ of communities, told of the opening of recreation centers for 
the unemployed, gave a cross-section of relief organization in 
the southern states, and discussed relief in rural counties. In 
_ May the headliner was “public-private relationships,” with 
p “recent state legislation” a runner-up. 
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| HESE items are cited to illustrate the diversity of relief 
: problems and techniques which existed prior to the or- 
f : ganization of the FERA in May 1933. When that agency suc- 
| ceeded the RFC as dispenser of federal relief funds, it took 
_ over a whole body of practice on a wide local and state front 
and proceeded to consolidate it during the next six months. 
Work relief, which had had a checkered career throughout 
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_ the localities since 1930, and which was to experience at least 


the transient program was launched, providing a refuge for 
| the victims of the restrictive and outmoded residence laws of 

the several states. Private administration of public relief 
" funds was brought to a sharp conclusion in August 1934, and 
» the development of county emergency relief units went for- 
' ward rapidly. 
f The record from that point on becomes more colorful. 
' Relief standards were raised by FERA order, personnel needs 
were recognized and more adequately met, and organization 
efficiency improved sharply. But FERA planners were not sat- 
isfied, and sought a way to achieve “relief from relief.” The 
CWA program was the answer: conceived in October, born 
in November and at full stature in December. “Real work at 
real wages” and “an end to the dole” were the twin slogans 
of those days. In the enthusiasm of their conviction that a 
new era was at hand, those responsible for the CWA pro- 
gram turned upon relief, stigmatizing, discrediting, and dis- 
‘owning it. But three months later CWA was dead and relief 
had moved back in, an unwelcome guest. A certain weariness 
seemed to mark FERA leadership thereafter toward it. 

The collapse of CWA necessitated the formulation of a 
lew federal plan. One was accordingly announced in the early 
of 1934, its chief features being (a) a rehabilitation 
to rural relief families, (b) resettlement of stranded 
ns, and (c) home relief and work relief to urban 
At the same time steps were taken in the direction 
ecentralization of relief responsibility. Many is- 
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sues which FERA had accepted for handling injthe pre-eCWA 
period were now referred back to the state administrations 
except in those few states where FERA had taken over full 
relief responsibility. This trend coincided with the desire of 
the administration to placate, to some degree, those critics 
who were becoming increasingly vocal over New Deal as- 
sumption of unusual powers. It was also prophetic of the 
policy announced a few months later that ways would be 
sought to get the federal government entirely out of the relief 
business. 

A Presidential message of June 8, 1934, heralded the Ad- 
ministration’s intention to devise a joint program of social 
security and continuing public works. During the ensuing six 
months the former took shape under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security and a large group of advisers. 
In January 1935, it was submitted to Congress, along with 
the now-famous “four-billion dollar works bill.” The latter 
measure went through first, although a Congressional revolt 
delayed its passage until late spring. The Security Act was 
held up until August, and then passed without appropriation 
of the funds needed to make it effective. 

During all this period, from the spring of 1934 to the spring 
of 1935, the general relief program plugged along without 
notable enthusiasm and always with its eye on the White 
House. Only in the area of work relief were there outstand- 
ing developments. The work program was developed quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, with special projects for women, 
transients and professional persons. Emergency education was 
given marked attention and the needs of white collar folk, 
artists, musicians, scientists and other specialists, were dealt 
with in original and varied fashion. Many lasting public im- 
provements, including school buildings, recreation centers, 
roads and parks, stand as monuments to the work policy of 
this period. Production-for-use, as typified by the mattress- 
making campaign, loomed large for awhile but soon died out. 
Drought relief greatly added to the weight and complexity of 
the burden in the summer of 1934. The case count went up, 
reaching its all-time peak in January 1935 when 4,615,198 
families were on the rolls. 


HE passage of the $4,880,000,000 Emergency Relief Ap- 

propriation Act of 1935 was the signal for a new burst 
of activity around FERA headquarters. Anticipating that they 
would ultimately be given control of the new works program, 
Mr. Hopkins and his aides began setting up the machinery of 
the Works Progress Administration, and announced that it 
would be ready to start taking over relief cases on July 1. 
Then came a series of miscalculations and heartbreaking de- 
lays beginning’in the local formulation of projects and culmi- 
nating in the jam in the office of the comptroller general. State 
ERAs were told that their direct relief appropriations would 
be cut on certain dates and were ordered to suspend work- 
relief operations and reduce direct-relief expenditures to the 
extent that WPA was scheduled to pick up the load as of 
those dates. Complying with these instructions, many.of the 
states found themselves at times during the latter half of 
1935 without adequate funds either for relief or for WPA 
operations, and Washington was obliged to send out rush 
grants to tide them over these crises. Effective dates for quit- 
ting “this business of relief” were set back time and again, 
the latest being December 1. On this date, Mr. Hopkins an- 
nounced that the FERA was “through”—that the last relief 
grant had been made. How the states will be able to discharge 
their “direct” relief responsibilities unaided during the win- 
ter, with WPA still lagging in many quarters, is a matter 
for speculation. 

The situation, in early December, is chaotic. Rural rehabili- 
tation, turned over by the FERA to the new Resettlement 
Administration last May, was not accepted by that organiza- 
tion until October and is just now in process of resuscitation. 
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The new National Youth Administration is beset with obsta- 
cles which it seems unable to overcome. The transient pro- 
gram is apparently to be liquidated after partial transferal to 
WPA. States and communities, saddled with the care of “un- 
employables,” are reporting inability to provide this care. From 
a number of communities have come reports of neglect and 
slow starvation among the families thus falling between the 
stools of federal and local support. WPA workers with large 
families are in need of relief to supplement their “security” 
wage, but are failing to get it in many communities. Many 
WPA employes are reapplying for a relief status, giving rise 
to a recurrence of indignant “work or starve” edicts in a num- 
ber of places. In one city, Baltimore, the police have been 
given the task of re-interviewing all relief families in a search 
for possible chiselers and malingerers. 

Despite pressure for curtailment of government spending 
the demand is growing that the federal government stay in 
the relief picture, if not permanently, at least until the load 
gets lighter. Federal leadership in preparing the states to ac- 
cept a proper share of the total responsibility is being urged 
in many quarters. The Conference of Mayors has made vig- 
orous protest over the threatened discontinuance of federal 
participation in direct relief to which the President has re- 
plied, rather cryptically, “The federal government does not 
propose to let people starve after the first of July any more 
than during the past few years.” Meanwhile the drive to get 
Uncle Sam out of the direct relief business goes steadily 


forward. 


OCIAL workers all over the country are facing the pros- 

pects for 1936 with grave misgivings. Aware that the 
public will misinterpret their motives as being actuated by 
self-interest, they are nevertheless becoming more articulate 
in interpreting to their communities what a stoppage of fed- 
eral aid will mean at this time. In New York City the chap- 
ter of the American Association of Social Workers devoted 
its November meeting to a discussion of this subject with par- 
ticular emphasis on the following points: 

The federal government should continue its acceptance of 
responsibility for participating with the states in the provision 
of adequate relief. The attempt to divide the responsibility 
arbitrarily into “employables” and “unemployables’”—the fed- 
eral government to provide work for part of the former, and 
the states and their subdivisions to furnish all direct relief to 
the remainder—is, we strongly believe, unsound in theory and 
will prove to be unworkable in practice. While we recognize 
the American tradition that the primary relief obligation 
rests upon the locality, we believe that the time has passed in 
our national life when this tradition can be blindly followed 
without substantial modification. Just as the causes of need 
are interwoven with economic and social conditions only a 
part of which are local, so the resources to meet those needs 
must be marshalled on a broad national front. The federal 
government has a real obligation to stay in “this business of 
relief’ as a partner of the states and their subdivisions. 

We are not concerned over the perpetuation of the FERA, 
as such, nor do we advocate a continuation of all the activ- 
ities of that agency. Rather we feel that a more permanent 
type of organization should be set up for the essential pur- 
poses of providing financial aid to the states on terms which 
will result in adequate public assistance being rendered to 
those in need of it. This aid should be given in the form of 
grants based upon the application of the equalization princi- 
ple. The relationship of the federal set-up to the states should 
be a cooperative one which would lead to the development of 
strong state and local welfare departments in which a high 
type of service would be rendered without regard to political 
considerations. 

Useful real work at real wages should be provided by va- 
rious governmental agencies for the employment of as large 
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-the number of unemployables whose needs have already been } 


a group as possible of those who cannot find work in private 
industry or other non-governmental service. A complete di- 
vorcement of the administration of the relief and work pro- 
grams is extremely desirable. 4 

Special groups such as the transients and non-residents and 
those in certain rural areas should be definitely recognized as 
a continuing and primary responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The Congress should, immediately upon assembling in Jan- — 
uary, appropriate the funds authorized by the Social Security. 
Act in order that the provisions of that Act may become 
effective. 

We urge that the President call the governors of the states 
into conference at an early date for joint planning in the fields | 
of public relief, welfare and social security, in order that 
agreements may be reached which will assure the development 
of adequate programs. 


HIS department, then, has covered a period of ferment — 

and lasting changes in the relief picture in this country. 
As it bows itself out, it sees many urgent questions still un- 
settled, the answers to which, when, if, and as arrived at, will 
be duly recorded in the columns of The Survey. Some of these 
unanswered queries, as phrased by a committee of the AASW 
(on which this department was represented) for use in a 
forthcoming Association statement, might well be listed in 
conclusion: 
If participation in relief is beneath the dignity of the federal 
government, why is it not similarly derogatory for state and 
local government units? 
Have the several states the resources adequately to relieve 


recognized by the FERA? : 
Can any means of equalizing relief available to rich and poor ; 
states, urban and rural regions, be devised, short of federal — 
subvention and standard-setting in the relief field? 

How many states are legally and administratively in a posi- 
tion to avail themselves of this assistance if and when Con- 
gress makes the necessary appropriations? 

How is unemployability actually being determined in the va- 
rious districts of the WPA? | 
Are projects being set up in sufficient number and variety to # 
give people the kind of work they are able to do, or is ability 
to do manual labor used as the chief criterion of employability? 
Can wages on WPA not be worked out in some relation to 
the needs of the families which must be supported by them? | 
If not, whose responsibility will it be to supplement inadequate 
incomes in families with only one member certified and as- 
signed to WPA? 

Whose responsibility will it be to supply relief to workers, 
still employable, but who have completed their assignments 
under WPA? To workers suffering from temporary illness? 
If the judgment of the assigning authority and that of a given 
relief recipient differ as to the latter’s ability to undertake 
a given piece of work, what will become of his dependents 
when all relief is withdrawn? Whose responsibility will it be 
to provide for children whose parents, even though employ- 
able, have refused or been dismissed from work opportunities 
under WPA? 

Whose responsibility will it be to grant relief to persons cer- 
tified as eligible for work under WPA, between November 
30 and the date when they secure assignment, if ever? 

Has the federal government any assurance that state or local _ 
funds will be available to care for persons without a legal 
residence, who apply after federal relief funds are no longer 
available? 

Cana program be candidly described as anything but a relief 
program if it is designed to furnish subsistence and se 
pe rcrso 90 percent of whom must be drawn from e 
rolls? 


HOUSING 


Washington’s Alleys 


Per HE seventy-year-old campaign for the clearance of 
IL Washington’s inhabited alleys is finally resulting in 
r action. Thanks to the efforts of the Alley Dwelling Author- 
| ity of the District of Columbia, appointed some two years 
ago by Congress and granted an appropriation of $300,000, 
demolition work was recently started on O'Brien Court 
| Alley—the third and largest alley clearance project yet un- 
“derate. Decent dwellings were found for all former resi- 
_ dents of the miserable homes in alley squares that have been 
cleared to date, but finding homes presents one of the most 
i difficult problems in connection with alley clearance—for 
housing even with minimum standards at prices most of the 
_ former alley dwellers can afford is becoming increasingly 
scarce. John Ihlder, executive officer of the Authority, in 
i" exhorting private industry to build for the low income 
groups has pointed out that ‘“f industry fails to make the 
necessary provision, the Authority must—unless these in- 


habited alleys are to be allowed to continue.” 


7 Housing or Relief ? 


‘ 

; ELFARE departments these days can never tell what 
: activities they may be torced to initiate in an effort 
f to reduce the need for relief. The Department of Public 
_ Welfare of Boston has established a real estate division 
which, though in existence but a short while, is proving val- 
uable alike to the city and to applicants for relief who own 
_ non-paying property or homes they are in danger of losing. 
- Unable to take over the property as many would-be clients 
request, the real estate division has acted as a consulting 
- and advisory agency, often giving direct advice as to how 
j to make the buildings income-producing, or putting owners 
b in touch with the appropriate public or private agency, 
T equipped to help them save their property. As a result of 
7 this service not only have many families remained indepen- 
_ dent, but many have been enabled to continue a reasonably 
| high standard of housing. One hundred and fifty cases were 
7 assisted in the first two months. 


i Jane Addams Housing 


} | ae Jane Addams slum clearance and low-rent housing 
{ project, a PWA development which will cover twenty- 
i one and a half acres in the vicinity of Hull House, Chicago, 
is to be much larger than originally planned—an additional 

sum of $5 million having been allocated to it. At the time 
this news was made public, four other housing projects were 
announced, one each to be located in Schenectady, N. Y., 
Evansville, Ind., Toledo, O., and Enid, Okla., bringing the 
federal low-rent housing program up to fifty projects, in- 
volving $140,800,000. These additional funds are said to have 
come from readjustments in formerly announced allotments 
or from unassigned portions of the original NIRA appro- 
priation to the Housing Division. Practically all develop- 
_ ments have at least reached the bidding stage, and a number 
are under construction. 


_ Who Will Pay Service Charges ? 


NEW snag in the government’s low-rent housing pro- 
sram has arisen with the recent ruling of Comptroller 
McCarl that the Housing Division, PWA, cannot 
y to the city of Atlanta for municipal services ren- 

d to the ‘Techwood project—the farthest advanced of 


any of the federal housing developments. This service charge 
was to be in lieu of taxes, since the federal government can- 
not pay taxes. Asa possible result of this ruling, the National 
Association of Housing Officials points out, cities must sup- 
ply federal housing projects with full service gratis, or— 
since a service charge has been generally contemplated— 
project titles must be transferred from government to local 
housing authorities empowered to manage projects and to 
pay necessary charges. 

The Housing Division evidently contemplates another 
possibility however, as indicated in a letter to the Mayor of 
Atlanta from A. R. Clas, director of housing, PWA, in 
which it was intimated that legislation may be sought at the 
forthcoming session of Congress authorizing the housing 
division to make the necessary payments. Pending such action 
Mr. Clas requests the municipality to supply services, with 
the understanding that subsequently the city will receive 5 
percent of the gross project rentals. 


Operation of PWA Projects 
What will operate the federal low-cost housing projects 


—the federal government or local authorities? Two 
general lines of operation are indicated. Besides direct oper- 
ation by federal government, consideration will be given to 
operating through duly constituted local public housing 
authorities, probably through lease agreement, when such 
local bodies exist. The comptroller general’s office has ap- 
proved this general working basis for operation, details of 
which are now being developed. Inasmuch as it has been 
ruled illegal to contract private agencies to operate govern- 
ment property, this method formerly under consideration, 


has been discarded. 


TELA 


LTHOUGH the bulk of the $400 million loans insured 

by Federal Housing Administration as of the latter 
part of October covered repair and modernization work and 
home mortgages, a large sum, $21,371,000, was for mort- 
gages on low-cost multiple dwellings, to rent at approximate- 
ly $12.50 per room monthly. Of the 142 such projects sub- 
mitted to the FHA, seventy-six were rejected, sixty-four 
are still under examination, while twelve have been approved. 
In the case of Colonial Village, Clarendon, Va., near Wash- 
ington, 15,000 applications were received for its 276 apart- 
ments. An additional loan of $1,884,000 has been made for 


an extension to contain 462 units of three to five rooms. 


Tue Suburban Division, Resettlement Administration, has 
announced that its first three major housing projects, to be 
located at Berwyn Heights, Md., Bound Brook, N. J., and 
Cincinnati, O., will provide homes for 5000 families. 


From 4000 applicants “living under the most squalid and 
disgraceful conditions” the 120 tenants have been selected 
for the New York City Housing Authority’s first develop- 
ment, construction costs for which were borne by the FERA. 
Selections were made on the basis of character, reliability 
and income—income in no case being more than five times 
the monthly rent. Average rental will be $6.05 per room. 


SERVICES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO HOME OWN- 
ERS AND TENANTS. Issued by US Information Service, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 6 OF 

An outline of the activities of the federal government 

agencies concerned with home planning and building. 


A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED STATES. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. Price 40 cents. 


Prepared by the National Association of Housing Officials, 
this pamphlet contains the full report upon which was based 
their summary published last year under the same title. 
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BOOKS 


Indigenous to the U.S.A. 


ROTARY AND ITS \BROTHERS; An Analysis and Interpretation of 
the Men’s Service Club, by Charles F. Marden. Princeton University 
Press. 178 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


HEN future historians attempt to describe and ration- 

alize that fantastic period in American life which 
includes the first three decades of the twentieth century they 
will turn to social documents such as Professor Madden’s 
volume. There they will find analyses of living social insti- 
tutions, not merely obituaries of institutions already in decay. 
Presumably, the so-called service club could not have origi- 
nated in any culture except our own. Although Professor 
Madden does not say so in this volume (since his is a schol- 
arly thesis) it seems to me an inescapable conclusion that the 
service club began as a compensatory device which per- 
mitted American business and professional men to behave as 
human beings for at least a few moments once each week. 
The pecuniary and competitive drive which characterized 
professional and commercial life of 1900-1930 was such as to 
exclude most of the humanistic impulses. But there re- 
mained a remnant of masculine playfulness and the desire to 
be known as a “good fellow” as well as a successful doctor 
or banker or industrialist. The service clubs capitalized this 
remnant and made out of it something unique in the annals 
of social organization. 

Professor Madden tells the story of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and their kindred clubs as a scholar should tell it; 
namely, with objectivity, clarity, and a high degree of dis- 
interestedness. He remains close to his facts and when he 
turns toward interpretation he maintains a steady mood of 
critical sympathy. He points out that organizations of this 
type appear to reach a definite saturation point and that this 
stage seems to have arrived in this country. Although there 
were some 17,000 such clubs with a total membership of 
more than 300,000 men, it is not to be expected that any 
further growth will'ensue. There has been an actual decline 
in membership since 1930, due no doubt to the economic de- 
pression, but there is no reason for anticipating continued 
expansion even when and if the depression disappears. One 
of the most fascinating parts of this study is the revelation 
of the nature of the relationship between these service clubs 
and the American social problem in general. Social workers, 
as well as teachers of the social sciences, will find the volume 
interesting and useful at this point. 


New York Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 


Emotional Indictment 


THE PATIENT’S DILEMMA: A Public Trial of the Medical Profes- 
sion, by S. . Tannenbaum, M.D., and Paul Maerker Branden. 
Coward-McCann. 278 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HAT only complete state medicine will solve either the 
patient’s dilemma or the doctor’s is the belief of Dr. 
Tannenbaum, to whom his co-author gives credit for writ- 
ing practically all of this book. “All medical services should 
be paid for by the state from funds collected by taxation, 
just as for the public school system.” Private practice would 
not be prohibited any more than are private schools. Hospi- 
tals and their associated out-patient clinics would be the 
centers in which most medical service would be performed. 
Physicians, dentists, and nurses would be on salary with 
opportunities for study, “reasonable” vacations, and retire- 
ment allowances for old age. 
Dr. Tannenbaum outlines his Utopia, but does not tell us 
the road to it. He makes no attempt to explain what kind 
of legislation he urges or anticipates on the part of states 
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or the federal government. We do not learn whether he 
wants us to take the whole jump to state medicine from 
present system or what Fabian processes lie between. 

Nearly all the book, as a matter of fact, is not a progran 
but an indictment. In chapter after chapter the author pi 
up examples of inefficiencies and more particularly of co 
mercialism in private medical practice at the present tin 
Much of his evidence is familiar. Some of it is significant. 
One wonders whether Dr. Tannenbaum’s years of observa 
tion have not also brought him knowledge of the effective, 
devoted and financially considerate service rendered by thou- 
sands of physicians to their patients, and if so, why he has 
not given us perspective of the qualities as well as of the de~ 
fects of the present system, of the elements and forces that 
have developed it and of the factors that are now bringing 
about important changes. Those looking for mud to fling at 
existing medical practice will find in this book plenty of 
loose clods. Those seeking a reasoned and balanced analy- 
sis will have to turn elsewhere. For the public and the pro- | 
fessions to move in effectuating wise and needed changes 
requires understanding rather than emotion. 
Micuaet M. Davis 


The Dead Hand in Philadelphia 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS, by Ewan Clague. Joint Committee on Research | 
of the Community Council of Philadelphia, 138 pp. Price $1 postpaid | 
of The Survey. 


HIS slim, unheralded volume makes perhaps the most 
significant contribution to contemporary knowledge of — 
its subject since the exhaustive parliamentary investigation — 
in the late nineteenth century of funds trusteed for public 
uses in England. Nearly 800 philanthropic funds, some of 
pre-Revolutionary origin, are surveyed by Mr. Clague, 
whose briefly stated findings should be compulsory home- 
work for those contemplating the creation of similar funds— 
or those practicing law or engaged in social work. 
Ordinarily such funds are acclaimed when they start. 
This study casts a cold appraising eye upon them after fifty, 
a hundred, two hundred years. To a goodly proportion, the 
years prove unkind. Some are fantastically oversized for 
what they do, others far too puny for what they were meant 
to do. Some are patently antiquated, others painfully con- 
stricted. They pass in review and the misfits are many. 
In bulk, their imperfections still loom large. The pur- 
poses to which income from these funds was going in Phila- 
delphia were: 


percent percent 
Social Welfare 83.3 Religion 35 
Education i Civic and Patriotic 1.5 
Health 5.5 Animal Care 0.5 


The disproportion is obvious. Social Welfare includes so- 
cial service organizations and homes for the wards of the 
community—orphans, aged, handicapped, and so on. Even — 
with the huge Girard fund eliminated, social service received 
more than half again as much as all other classifications 
combined. More striking, over 85 percent of all social service 
income was for a single purpose—the care of dependent — 
children—and 95 percent of this last was for their institu- 
tional care. That, coupled with the definitely dwindling 
sociological usefulness of orphanages, exposes a facet of our 
social order that is neither creditable nor defensible. 

The study is not confined to criticism. Its proposals “for 
immediate action” include a revamping of Pennsylvania 
statutes; an enlargement of judicial powers of review; im- 


establishment of community trusts and foundations. - 
Flaws may be found in the study. It lacks an index. Its 
data are from 1931. Its bibliography is scant. It is restrict 
geographically to trusts held in Philadelphia by trust cor 
; » ie 


unies there and by the Board of City Trusts. Its statistical 
f gs would be subject to wide variation outside Phila- 
delphia. It disapproves broadly of perpetuities, whereas its 
evidence justifies, in my opinion, a case not against the dura- 
tion but against the rigidity of funds which destroys or de- 
creases their malleability—a useful and flexible fund is not 
made sinister by being permanent. But when all the reserva- 
Hons are stated, the report remains a trenchant piece of 
work. It distinguishes one community. It challenges others. 

New York Community Trust Rartpu Hayes 
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Paying the Piper 
| FINANCING MUNICIPAL RECREATION, by Randolph O. Hus. 
1 George Banta, 250 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
TDYOR years a student of municipal recreation administra- 
2 tion, Mr. Huus writes from the background of this 
“experience and from a recent analysis of up-to-date procedure 
‘in a variety of municipal systems of financing recreation. 
The trend from private to public support of public recrea- 
ion has placed upon municipalities responsibility for financ- 
ing the operation of greatly enlarged facilities. The marked 
increase of free time for recreation, coincident with sharp 
budget limitations, makes necessary new sources of revenue 
for this public service. The problem is being met temporar- 
ily by federal and state funds made available through the 
_ Various channels of unemployment relief. 
The author, recognizing the temporary character of the 
"present financing of municipal recreation, and also the basic 
need for enlarging this public service in normal times, pro- 
' ceeds to discuss new sources of revenue to supplement regular 


_ budget appropriations. Among these are: special assess- 


Yi 


' ments, excess condemnation, gifts, transfers, leases, per- 


; 
;7 


_ mits, and income from park and recreation properties. 


The book records the experience of a variety of cities in 
seeking new sources of funds for recreation during the last 
fifteen years, and from this experience the author makes 
specific proposals. Municipal recreation budgets are analyzed 
and defects pointed out. Definite and practical means of 
making the administration of municipal recreation at least 


_ partly self-supporting are described. Lee F. HANMER 


lf 
; 
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Public Health in Action 


| PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
i} by Wilson G. Smillie. Macmillan. 458 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The 
P| Survey. 

_ EPIDEMICS AND CROWD-DISEASES, by Major Greenwood. Mac- 
millan. 409 pp. Price $5.50 postpaid of The Survey. ; 


7 T last we have what has been long sought in the catalogs 
| and libraries, a description of the prevailing and recom- 
_ mended practices in that branch of government functions 
Li and voluntary auxiliaries known as public health administra- 

tion. Distinguished as a research field epidemiologist, a prac- 
tical administrator of local health service, and as head of his 

department at the Harvard School of Public Health, Dr. 
~ Smillie has put us all under obligation. 

This is essentially a descriptive, not a critical, analysis of 
American practice. We see logically, simply, the functions, 
organization and, in a general way, costs of rural, county 
and district, city, state and federal health administration, 
with suitable reference to the non-official health agencies 
with which the health officer is called upon to collaborate. 
For the sake of completeness, the teacher and student will 
hope that in another edition Dr. Smillie will include such 
aspects of international health administration as bear upon 

health services in the United States. Physicians, nurses and 
alth officers concerned directly or as collaborators in school 
th services will appreciate Dr. Smillie’s frank opinion 
favor of having all health direction and functions in a 
community under the health department, not scattered 
shared by the school department or other even less pre- 
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BOOKS THAT LIVE. ON 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


IMMIGRANT GIFTS 
to AMERICAN LIFE 


By AtLen H. Eaton 


How Americans-by-birth and Americans-by- 
choice may both share in a larger heritage of 
beauty by the encouragement of immigrant arts 
and crafts. Illustrated in color and with 48 
aquatone prints. A splendid gift book. $3.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 
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Discussion of the Physiological, Practical and Ethical Aspects of 
the Discoveries of Drs. K. Ogino (Japan) and H. Knaus (Austria) 
Regarding the Periods When Conception is Impossible and 
When Possible. 
By LEO J. LATZ, M.D., LL.D. 

100th Thousand $1.00 per copy 
at bookstores or from 
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pared and’ qualified bodies. References, quotations, contents 
and index serve admirably the uses of the audience to which 
the book is addressed. It can be recommended without reser- 
vation as the first and best of its kind for this country. 

Another “first” lies before us in a solid British textbook by 
a master epidemiologist—the first to present epidemiology 
in the manner of today’s public health teaching. Those who 
have been favored with opportunity to sit with Dr. Green- 
wood as colleague or student know well his incisive exact- 
ness of thought, and the critical severity of his discussion of 
the mass phenomena of disease. This book on the natural 
history of some diseases as they express themselves upon the 
crowd, will be best used by physicians and sanitarians, by 
medical statisticians and logicians among practicing health 
officers. An introduction it is rightly called, but except for 
those who have been through the disciplines of medicine and 
mathematics it will prove a well advanced discussion of fact 
and inference, objective and deductive reasoning. 


New York Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Key To Crime 


MODERN CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION, by Harry Soderman and 
John J. O’Connell. Funk and Wagnalls, 461 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


EALING as it does with the many highly technical and 

absorbing details of criminal investigation and detec- 
tion, this book is the first publication that has come to my 
attention written in clear, concise, and easily understandable 
language. It covers the field thoroughly, from the amateur 
attempts of juvenile store thieves, to the modus operandi of 
the most skillful bank robbers, in both the hold-up and the 
safe-cracking categories. In addition to the great mass of 
valuable data presented, and the eminent authorities cited, it 
covers the experiences of a leading criminologist of the day, 
and of a man who is the dean of the Police Academy en- 
trusted with the training of the twenty thousand policemen 
who protect New York City. Every officer on the police 
force, as well as all aspirants for appointment should make a 
thorough study of it. It is ideally fitted in every way to be 
a standard textbook for use in the training of persons en- 
gaged in crime detection. 

The book gives a detailed explanation of the minutiae of 
crime. Through following its chapters, novices in crime can 
ascertain the methods of their more expert and better 
equipped colleagues. They could also learn the necessary 
steps to circumvent the best methods of the police. The 
numerous diagrams and excellent series of photographic 
plates illustrating in detail the attempts and results of crim- 
inal endeavor and its implements, should, within certain lim- 
its, be kept as confidential police information. Whether the 
dissemination of such information through a publication of 
this kind is advisable, presents a grave question. 

Warden, Sing Sing Prison, New York Lewis E. Lawes 


Pump Priming in Practice 


PUBLIC WORKS IN PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION, by Arthur 
D. Gayer, National Bureau of Economic Research. 466 bp. Price $3 
postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS book represents “an attempt to supply, by means 

of an historical, descriptive and analytic survey, the basic 
factual material necessary to evaluate the possibility of uti- 
lizing planned public works as an agency of economic stabi- 
lization.” 

One reason for the failure of public works programs in 
the past has been that they degenerated into simple work 
relief, with its emphasis on employment of labor regardless 
of the value of the enterprise. Another reason is that they 
have seldom been planned in advance of the emergency. In 
fact, the data show that public construction, together with 
private, expanded to its peak in the prosperity of the late 
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1920’s and declined sharply in the depression. Public works 
has actually been a contributor to our economic difficulties. 

The federal government has pursued the right policy; 
average federal expenditures 1931-33 were more than double 
the average for 1925-27. The state expenditures showed a 
slight tendency to expand during the early years of the de- 
pression but shrank rapidly after 1931. The cities and the 
counties slashed their public works appropriations after 1930, 
The violent contraction in city, county, and state public 
works expenditures has more than nullified the expansion in 
federal expenditures. Public works as a stimulant of business 
recovery cannot be confined to the federal government; the 
states and citiés must be induced to come along. 

Why have the local governments been so uncooperative? 
In general, the states’ attempt to expand public works dur- 
ing the depression was not frustrated by a lack of borrow- 
ing capacity but rather by the impossibility of rapid physical 
expansion—in other words, they had done no planning and 
were not ready. With the cities and counties the fundamental 
difficulty has been lack of credit. Most of the important 
cities were spent out by the time the depression began, and 
they cut down their public works immediately. Dr. Gayer 
concludes: 

In the light of these considerations the significant fact is 
rather that, despite the absence of adequate preparation, much 
was actually accomplished in expediting public constryiction in 
certain limited directions during the depression; notably, as 
shown above, by the federal government, and especially in 
road-building. 

Dr. Gayer seconds the findings of Professor Keynes as to 
the stimulating effect of works expenditures. By the time the 
full secondary and indirect effects of expenditures have 
worked themselves out the net result may be as many as 
three or more additional men employed beyond those actually 
hired for construction itself. But on the important subject of 
timing, Dr. Gayer thinks that expenditure in the early stages 
of depression is less useful than if made later when some 
foundations for recovery have been laid. EWAN CLAGUE 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


But Not Case Work 


INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL WORK—A Sociological Analysis, by 
Loe V. Young. McGraw-Hill. 416 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


Ae interesting compendium of what has been said in 
various scattered accounts in the fields of law, crime 
detection, advertising, psychiatry, social research, journalism, 
religious confession and the like, on the subject of the tech- 
niques of interviewing, is furnished us by Mrs. Young. It is 
true that the case worker is especially interested in develop- 
ing ability in approaching the client and in releasing him to 
free expression. But this ability does not, I believe, grow 
from a mastery of the skills and techniques of the interview, 
but develops through experience with people, through ana- 
lyzing one’s interviews and personality, through genuine in- 
terest in and sympathy for people, through an understand- 
ing of the behavior and reactions of people and through a 
basic creative and intelligent understanding of the problems 
of people in difficulties. Joanna C. Colcord, in her intro-— 
duction, says that it “seems extraordinary” that social 
workers have paid so little attention to this all important 
tool. I think there was a time when some case workers paid 
entirely too much attention to certain phases of the tech- 
niques of the interview and when Mrs. Young begins to 
emphasize “where,” ‘‘when,’”” “facial expression,” “gestures,” 
“personal appearance,” and the like, I begin to fear a mecha- 
nistic tool which has no place in case work. oe. 

The author has prepared the book for both the practitione 
and the student. The experienced practitioner could us 
much of it helpfully, but I would hesitate using it witho 
great deal of interpretation, with inexperienced and 


case workers. There are such paragraph headings as, “Case 
| History Outline of a Delinquent,” “Of a Boy,” “Of. an 
| Unmarried Mother,” “Of the New Poor,” “Of a Family;” 
' and special types of interviewing situations such as inter- 
viewing the Negro, the immigrant, the chisler. I am quite 
convinced that such generalizations are dangerous in case 
| work. Mrs. Young even speaks of “the average immigrant,” 
| and says, “In interviewing immigrants, I always ask . . .” 
_ There is no such person as the average or typical immigrant. 
_ There are helpful interviews in this collection which 
would be useful in teaching. Mrs. Young is especially inter- 
ested in the subject from a sociological standpoint and her 
approach and analysis is on that basis. I, however, object to 
the title, Interviewing in Social Work, and especially to the 
continual application to case work because it seems to me 
that the book is full of generalizations and almost completely 
divorced from the case-work method. WitmMA WALKER 
School of Social Service Administration 
University of Chicago 


Neither Ordinary Nor Everyday 


| THE ORDINARY DIFFICULTIES OF EVERYDAY PEOPLE, by 
pone Rathbone Oliver. Knopf. 296 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


N his new book, Dr. Oliver has succeeded in combining 

the best and worst features of the priest and the psychia- 
trist. He purposes to present and solve the problems of liv- 
ing as it were “from the womb to the tomb,” but all too 
frequently he betrays his goals and implants ideas that may 
develop or increase difficulties rather than afford relief. 
He reveals a tendency to suggest that the occasional incident 
of life is a common experience, just as too frequently he 
offers interpretations of special behaviors as though they 
possessed the validity of universality. 

In popular, very readable and non-technical language, he 
goes his way with a high degree of confidence in his dog- 
matizing about Heaven and Hell, pleasure and pain, reac- 
tions and responses, now stressing inferiority feeling rather 
than the Adlerian inferiority complex and now sprinkling 
| Freudian meanings to his own satisfaction. 

He reveals a weird mixture of conservatism in his dis- 
cussions of education, perhaps due to his older training, 
while his general theories would appear radical to a modern 
conservative. There is an apparent weakness in his knowl- 
edge and experience concerning children, wholly out of har- 
mony with his pretense to helpfulness. He overstresses anal 
eroticism, sharply opposes coeducation in adolescence, and 
too often preaches and teaches in a manner that indicates 
that he is very familiar with the extraordinary difficulties 
of some people. He has overstressed pathological depths and 
failed to accomplish adequately what he promises, namely, to 
discuss the ordinary difficulties of everyday people. 
New York Tra S. Wiz, M.D. 


Wanted: A Hidey Hole 


To tue Eprror: The new format of Survey Graphic is 
excellent. The magazine is one I read before I entered what 
was in 1933 known as social work but what at present, as 
you must well know, is something like a sort of criminal 
procedure. For two years supervisors came to our relief 
‘office telling us how to conduct the first interview, how to 
be professional, how to gain the confidence of the client. It 
ars now that they would have served us better by giving 
lessons in hide and seek, for any day now I expect to have 


to hunt a hole after I have told another desticute man that 
the relief policy has changed and that he will have to get 
through the winter with a little food but no rent and no 
clothes. Maybe Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Roosevelt will be 
able to retire from relief before Christmas, now that pros- 
perity has made everybody happy all the way across the con- 
tinent. But I wish they would take us with them. 

Nashville, Tenn. Ken CAMPBELL 


Another Way to Say It 


To rue Eprtor: In the November Survey [see When Social 
Workers Talk Shop, page 331] you ask for a translation of 
family case workers’ “units of discourse.” Well, how about 
these as a beginning? 

Dynamic interrelationship conducive to emotional well- 
being = Just pals. 

Skilled questioning equilibrated with receptive silence = 
Social worker plays stooge. : 

Client ambivalence to step-sibling — Client spanks step- 
brother Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays—plies with can- 
dy and ice-cream other days. 

Integrating work relief into the total family situation = 
Bringing home the bacon. 

Verbalized dissatisfaction = Giving anyone hell, including 
oneself. B. G. TosBry 
New York 


FERA’s Legacy 


To THE Eptror: FERA has thundered in and has tried to 
make its exit in a similar fashion. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately the latter process has been the more difficult. 

It is probably true that social workers in metropolitan 
areas do not fully realize the significance of what FERA 
has meant to the smaller counties in these forty-eight states 
during the past two years. 

In small counties, with the appointment of a county relief 
director and case work supervisor, the addition of a few 
untrained visitors and. a stenographer or two, suddenly a 
relief agency was created. Community reaction toward this 
new agency was at first one of wonderment and later criti- 
cism, warranted and unwarranted, constructive and destruc- 
tive. The very idea was so foreign to the age-old way of 
thinking that it has taken two years to realize that FERA 
has served a definite need in the community. 

It was “pioneer territory” which opened to many FERA 
social workers in smaller counties. There has been a chal- 
lenge to them to develop community resources and to build 
and maintain worthwhile services. Sometimes these have 
become permanent in the community, as when a nursing 
project grew into the employment of its supervisor by the city 
as a public health nurse. Community centers have been de- 
veloped as projects and: taken over by’ local auspices; the 
county ERA has become the clearing house of social infor- 
mation where community chest and council and central index 
are unknown. Citizen relief committees have developed social 
awareness and their readiness to serve the community has 
been discovered. 

Liquidation of FERA is revealing, in some small com- 
munities, local politicians eager to inject “spoilism” into the 
administration of poor relief; but in others a new recognition 
of social work standards is seen, together with a determina- 
tion to maintain and improve upon those standards. 

When FERA withdraws from relief giving it will leave 
definite imprints on the minds of citizens throughout the 
country, especially in small communities where, during these 
last two years, something new and gigantic has been pre- 
sented, the effects of which have been indicated by an awaken- 
ing consciousness and more consideration of social problems. 
Painesville, O. Mary A. NoLan 
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By Boston Post 


OSTON activities this season include 


a hodge-podge of losses and gains. © 


Jeffery R. Brackett has resigned as chair- 
man of the advisory committee of Simmons 
College School of Social Work, and is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Richard C..Cabot. ... Dr. 
Arthur B. Emmons, II, resigned recently as 
executive director of the Boston chapter of 
the American Red Cross. Frederick C. 
Munroe is the acting executive. . .. The 
new director of the Boys’ Club of Boston, 
succeeding Harris G. Le Roy, is Arthur 
T. Burger. . . . The Judge Baker Guidance 
Center has added Marion Wyman, formerly 
of the Hartwell Clinic in Worcester, Mass., 
as chief psychiatric social worker, succeed- 
ing Annette Garrett who has gone to the 
Smith College School of Social Work as 
assistant director. James B. Bronner, re- 
signed as executive secretary of the Center, 
is succeeded by Mildred Dewey. . . . The 
new executive at the Lynn, Mass. Child 
Welfare House is Dorothy Scott, from the 
Boston Children’s Friend Society. Esther 
Hall, from the New York Children’s Aid 
Society, has joined the staff of the Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society. ... The Boston 
Council of Girl Scouts has added Martha 
Hurlbut from Short Hills, N. J., to its staff 
of field directors. 

Two Boston agencies, The House of 
Mercy and the Church Home Society, are 
following up last winter’s general study of 
Boston social agencies with an intensive 
comparative study of themselves, their 
resemblances and _ disparities. Josephine 
Webster, formerly with the Vermont Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and later with the 
Vermont ERA, is directing the survey. 


Our guarded statement that probably the 
1936 National Conference of Social Work 
would meet at Atlantic City, N. J., May 
24-30, may now be taken as gospel. 


Louise Franxiin Bacue, who for several 
years has devoted her expert publicity tal- 
ents to Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., became this month executive secretary 
for the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, succeeding 
Emily R. KneuBuhl. . . . Miss KneuBuhl 
recently was appointed director of the edu- 
cational program of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


New Jobs In Health 


ROM the health front comes news that 

the New Mexico Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has a new executive secretary, Ruth 
Connely. .. . Dr. Joseph D. Aronson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
has been appointed special expert on tuber- 
culosis in the Indian Service. . . . Mrs. Carl 
B. Illig, Jr., of Onset, Mass., recently was 
appointed lay field representative for the 
American Society for Control of Cancer. 
Mrs. Illig, this year has been reappointed 
chairman of the National Committee of 
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GOSSIP: 


of People 
and Things 


Hygiene and Public Health, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Dorothy Deming, whose name means edi- 
tor of the Journal of Public Health Nursing 
to a large public, has moved over to fill 
the gap left by Katharine Tucker’s recent 
departure from the directorship of NOPHN 
to head the new Department of Nursing 
Education at University of Pennsylvania. 

Alma C. Haupt, who was associate 
Acct of NOPHN with Miss Tucker also 
has resigned, to become director of the 
nursing bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s Welfare Division. 

Formerly secretary of the Boston Health 
League, Anna Haines is now secretary of 
the Louisville, Ky. Health Council. 


“To him that hath shall be given” and to 
the many distinguished responsibilities 
carried by George McAneny, president of 
the Regional Plan Association, and chair- 
man of the commission on the Interrela- 


tion of State and Municipal Taxation, New . 


York—to name a few—has been added 
that of president of the board of directors 
for the 1939-40 New York World’s Fair. 


For Critical Study 
PENED last month as an independ- 


ent center for teaching and research 
in social and economic problems, The So- 
cial Economic Laboratory at 40 Washing- 
ton Square South, New York City, is of- 
fering advanced training in academic meth- 
ods and research for students who wish 
such critical study. The director is Dr. 
Alfons Goldschmidt, formerly of the Latin- 
American Institute in Berlin; the board of 
examiners, Kate H. Claghorn, Dr. Frank- 
wood E. Williams and Alice Withrow Field. 
General public lectures, seminars open to 
students approved by the Board of Exam- 
iners on the score of interest in social and 
economic problems and a willingness to 
work, projects in research and publication 
are on the Laboratory’s calendar. Lectures 
already announced include Dr. Goldschmidt, 
Dr. Williams and Mary Van Kleeck. 


Droppinc a tear, the editor of Clearance, * 


which functioned for exactly one year as a 
lively news digest of West Coast health and 
welfare news, announces that it is now 
“late lamented.” Death was due, says Edi- 
tor William Higby, to “lack of gold and sil- 
ver salts in the blood stream.”. 


Awep by a grant of $24,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation, a four year program of 
town planning and housing studies—to in- 
clude both instruction and research—will 
be inaugurated as a major division of the 
School of Architecture, Columbia Univer- 
sity. It will be directed by Henry Wright, 
city planner. 


Ir anyone has a committee on burying 


The Survey we have a letter for him. It’s 
addressed, Advisory Committee on Burial 
Survey, New York, and Mr. Farley’s bright 


boys lost no time in bringing it to this 
fice. . . . And, speaking of burial, an 
bama woman, trying desperately to di 
inter that precious information, How to 
On Relief, was inspired to ask the Bool 
Knowledge. It’s editors, knowing t 
sources, naturally asked The Survey and 
were pretty much let down when we sa 
that we hadn’t the least idea—in Alabamz 


Russert H. Kurrz—Contributing Editor 


director of the Russell Sage Foundation’s 
Charity Organization Department, is the 
newly appointed editor of the Social 
Work Year- Book. Mr. Kurtz, already a 
social work author of parts, has been asso- 
ciated with Joanna C. Colcord in producing 
books and articles and The Survey’s de- 
partment, Unemployment and Community 
Action. 


Tue New York School of Social Work has 
added to its faculty Clara Kaiser, Dorothy 
Hutchinson and Elizabeth Speare, all of 
whom have to their credit training inthe 
school and later practical social work ex- 
perience. 


Recentiy retired under the New York 
AICP’s new plan is Florence Lefevre, who 
has given years of service to the Chelsea 
Day Nursery. 


Tue International Association of Settle- 
ments has announced its fifth conference to 
be held preceding the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work. The settlement “crowd” 
will meet, probably in Canterbury, July 
9-13; 


We have to confess to an “exaggeration” 
in the case of Margaret Moss, recently men- 
tioned in these pages as working for the 
Florida Department of Welfare. It seems 
Miss Moss pulled a fast one and, about the 
time we were being told she, was in Florida, 
answered an eleventh hour call to sub tem- 
porarily for Herta Kraus, at the Carnegie — 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, where 

(at this writing) she may be found. 


Education Note 


HIS or that school may decry the influ- 

ence of the Funnies, but the so-called 
comic sections dispel information. On Mon- 
day night a parent, asked his destination, 
told his sons that he was going to see a 
play written by Shakespeare. “Oh, I know 
about him,” said a seven-year-old boy. 
“How do you know about him?” was the 
query. “William Shakespeare,” was the re- 
ply. “Read about him in ‘The Gumps.’” | 
—F. P. A. in New York Herald Tribune 


A new member of the faculty of the Na- 

tional Catholic School of Social Service, — 
Washington, D.C., is Dorothy M. Abts, for- 
merly case supervisor in the Catholic Char- 
ities, Omaha, Nebr... . The Rev. Lucian L. 
Lauerman, formerly director of Catholic 
Charities of Portland, Ore., and Alice M. 
Leahy, from the University of Minnesota, 
are new faculty members of the School 
Social Work of Catholic University 
ington, D.C. 


“A SKILLED social servic exe 
“a fine demonstration of expert 
public hea were i C. Stan i 


BB 


oe. 


‘ ; 
turned recently to the Ohio State Univer- 
School of Social Administration after 
doing a notable job first as FERA and later 
as WPA Administrator for Ohio. 

From the Bulletin of the New York AICP, 
‘comes the story of a marriage in North 
Carolina, “followed all too soon by the hus- 
nd’s desertion.” At the birth of his 
child, the mother named the baby, Exodus. 


- 


C 


Nursing Schools 


TT HE forty-three year old Presbyterian 
_ & Hospital School of Nursing recently 
‘became a new nursing department of Co- 
lumbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Helen Young, director of 
nursing since 1921, continues in the same 
position under the new alignment, and 
Margaret Conrad, who has been assistant 
director, becomes the first professor of nurs- 
ing on the medical faculty in the history 
_ of Columbia University. 
b A $10,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, International Health Division, 
has been made to the School of Applied 
Sciences of Western Reserve University, 
_ Cleveland, O., “to strengthen the public 
health nursing practicing field for graduate 
and undergraduate nursing students.” There 
will be some new faculty appointments, 
additional field training for students, and 
a series of lectures for laymen on public 
health work. Three new graduate courses 
in public health nursing will be made avail- 
able for staffs of city public health agencies. 


Or course The Survey may be prejudiced, 
because about 10 percent of those present 
sent us new subscriptions, but it does seem 
that the recent Washington state social 
work conference at Walla Walla, and the 
Great Northwest generally, show notable 
| activity this year. Our Seattle news nose 
' is Frank L. Curtis of the Washington state 
department of welfare, new local represen- 
ji 


ee 


tative for The Survey, succeeding Dorothy 
Isom, who asked to be relieved because of 
the pressure of other duties. . . . Important 
to The Survey in Oregon is Homer A. 
Chamberlin, of the Oregon Tuberculosis As- 
f sociation, and our Portland representative. 


Case record contributions, taken from Tie- 

_. Lines, weekly news bulletin of the Essex 
County, N. J., ERA: 
- “Landlady who lost her roomers because 
of bedbugs will solve her problem, she told 
visitor, by sewing on a mattress cover so 
tightly that they can’t come out.” 

“She was a waitress and he was a tradi- 
tional traveling salesman. Every time he 
came to see her she expected it to be the 
last, as she had had experience with travel- 
ing salesmen before; but after twenty years 
he married her.” 


Honor Roll 


‘HE Roosevelt Medal for 1935 was 
bestowed upon Dr. William H. Park, 
ector of the Bureau of Laboratories of 
York City Health Department, 


this year to Mrs. Lewis S. Thompson, of 
Lincroft, N. J., president of the Monmouth 
County Social Service Organization. 

The Order of Knight of the Legion of 
Honor has been awarded by the govern- 
ment of France to Mrs. William Kinnicutt 
Draper, chairman of the board of directors, 
New York chapter, American Red Cross. 
The award was made during Mrs. Draper’s 
recent trip abroad to various Red Cross 
conclaves. Mrs. Draper also is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Florence Nightingale Founda- 
tion. 

Two recent birthday celebrations did 


honor to distinguished citizens and at the — 


same time profited substantially causes to 
which they are devoted. Rebekah Kohut, 
president of the World Organization of 
Jewish Women and a founder of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, was given 

a Golden Jubilee dinner in recognition of 
her fifty years of social work in New York 
City. Dr. Nathan Ratnoff, medical director 
of Beth Israel Hospital, was similarly hon- 
ored on his recent sixtieth birthday. At 
both celebrations announcement was made 
of substantial “birthday gift” funds to be 
distributed by the honored guests. 

Cited by his board for “twenty-one years’ 
faithful, able and successful service,” Col. 
Ernest K. Coulter has resigned from his 
long-time job as general manager of the 
New York SPCC. He remains with the 
Society as assistant to the president. John 
F. Smithers, who has been Colonel Coul- 
ter’s assistant, succeeds him as manager. 

An unprecedented honor was the recent 
election of Blanch La Du, of the Minnesota 
State Board of Control to be the first 
woman president of the American Prison 
Association. This year’s vice-presidents were 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harold E. Don- 
nell, Baltimore, Austin H. MacCormick, 
New York City, W. A. Paddock, Houston, 
Tex., and Joseph E. Ragen, Joliet, Il. 


Sociability Worker 


T’S Dorothy Kahn’s story and we can’t 
begin to tell it as well as she does. 
It’s about Mrs. Moriarity, who told her 
visitor how upset her neighbor, Mrs. Jacobs, 
a new applicant for relief, had been over 


the questioning of the investigator. If re-~ 


lief was going to be like that Mrs. Jacobs 
didn’t see how she could stand it. “The 
trouble was,” said Mrs. Moriarity, “that 
she’d been unlucky and had gotten one of 
those girls who haven’t had the course in 
sociability. I told her not to worry, that 
as soon as her girl takes the course and 
learns how to ask questions without hurt- 
ing people’s feelings she wouldn’t have any 
more trouble with her.” 


ExTra-cURRICULAR literary output of the 
Russell Sage Foundation staff is at an im- 
pressive peak just now. Joanna C. Colcord, 
director of the Charity Organization De- 
partment, has had accepted for eariy pub- 
lication, Sea Terms Ashore. Mary van 
Kleeck has written a new volume, Creative 
America; Its Resources for Social Security, 
which Covici, Friede Inc. will publish soon. 
F. E. Andrews, manager of the Russell Sage 
publications department has a new book, 
New Numbers, published recently by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, which will ap- 
pear also in a special English edition. . . . 


y 


The department which Mr. Andrews man- 
ages also is having a banner sales year. The 
total book sale for this year set a record; 
although there were only three new titles. 
Very best sellers were Mary Richmond’s 
Social Diagnosis and What Is Social Case 
Work, Adams’ Outline of Town and City 
Planning and the Social Work Year Book 
for 1935. Nine other titles made the one 
hundred to one thousand class in the year’s 
total sale of copies. The Year Book for 
1935 already has outsold the 1933 volume. 


Lewis E. Lawes has followed the success 
of Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing 
with a new volume, Cell 202—Sing Sing. 


Etna I. Perxrns who has been teaching 
and doing research at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is health education secretary of the 
Massachusetts Tuberculosis League succeed- 
ing Jean Latimer, recently resigned. 


Tue Kent County, Mich. WRC Bulletin 
gathers some picturesque bits from case 
reports of relief investigators: “Mrs. D is 
expecting her baby at any time, but so far 
has heard nothing.” 

Describing a river bank dwelling, an 
investigator writes: “Just push aside a 
bush and there’s the house.” 

“Mrs. C says she could not get a di- 
vorce because she has no Biblical reasons.” 


Vacation Plans 


SPECIAL touring group will be shep- 

herded to the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work, London, next July 12- 
17, by Mary B. Holsinger, executive sec- 
retary of the New York State Conference 
of Social Work. Those interested are asked 
to write Travel Arrangements, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for information regard- 
ing Mrs. Holsinger’s party. 

Under the leadership of Helen Alfred, sec- 
retary, a European housing tour is being 
planned by the National Public Housing 
Conference (112 East 19 Street, New York) 
in cooperation with The Open Road. Round 
trip tourist class $687; sailing June 27. 


A new quarterly, Social Philosophy, “de- 
voted to a philosophic synthesis of the social 
sciences,” entered the scene with the Octo- 
ber 1935 issue. The editorial board includes 
Robert M. MaclIver, Columbia University; 
Carl L. Becker, Cornell University; John 
Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania; Ja- 
cob Viner, University of Chicago; Paul 
Klapper and Moses J. Aronson, managing 
editor, College of the City of New York. 


Tue Charity Organization Society of Yon- 
kers, N. Y., has a new case work super- 
visor, Katrina MacKenzie, replacing Mira 
Talbot who has gone to the Child Guidance 
staff of the New York City Board of Edu- 


cation. 


False Gods 


HE News Letter of the Chicago Coun- 

cil of Social Agencies passes on a 
story, growing out of the Service Bureau for 
Women. A Moslem client was asked to 
swear to an affidavit of need. “I don’t 
swear to anybody but Allah,” she replied. 
“Besides I swore to you once before and I 
am still waiting for the shoes!” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number, Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE POSITION desired by married 
man, thirty-three, Protestant. Anywhere ex- 
cept New York City. Four years settlement 
boys’ work, five years supervisor recreation 
center, one year relief work. References. 
7323 SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, B.S. M.A., 7 years case 
work, settlement and community center. 
Supervisor Boys home. Desires position in or 
around New York. Excellent references. 201 
West 77th Street, Apt. 7H. 


Young woman, college graduate, experienced in 
settlement music teaching, general office 
work and family case work, desires position 
in private agency or institution. 7329 Survey. 


Capable, refined, secretary-stenographer, recep- 
tionist, psychiatric and literary experience, 
nine years with prominent New York psy- 
chiatrist and clinic; possessing tact, initia- 
tive and congenial personality. Highest 
references. 7330 SURVEY. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, Master’s degree, 
hospital and County Welfare, also business 
experience, desires position. 7331 Survey. 


PHYSICIAN; Harvard graduate; Hartford Hos- 
pital interne; opportunity for practice or 
position July 1936. Donald Beckwith, Port 
Jefferson, N. Y. 

Mary Dunwippie is no longer with the 

University of Chicago Settlement. Stewart 

Knarr is now acting superintendent. 


For Softies 


T has been our custom, in palmier days, 

to allow our heart to overrule our 
head in one matter. Periodically, certain 
time-honored and valued Survey  sub- 
scribers, who have given ample evidence 
that The Survey really fills an important 
niche in their lives, reluctantly yield to 
financial necessity and stop sending sub- 
scription checks, which they do with per- 
sonal expressions of regret. This always has 
been true, and our old softie subscription 
department just hasn’t the heart to take 
out some of their names entirely. So we 
just wangle a very few of them—extreme 
cases. 

Well, last year hard times were upon us. 
The “reluctant regrets” jumped in number 
while The Survey’s finances indicated a 
reduction of the “free list.” So we offered 
some case stories (not a hundred neediest, 
but a handful) to find a few other softies 
who would help out, and the result boosted 
our faith in human kind. But this year it’s 
worse than last. More letters from people 


INSTITUTIONAL BUYING 


SAVE! 


TIME—MONE Y—LABOR 


Let us do your shopping 
Let us quote you our low prices 
No charge, no obligation 


LEWIS S. MORGANSTERN 
1261 Broadway New York City 
MUrray Hill 4-9448 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75¢ per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 


which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a _vear. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TAXATION—a formula to protect capital, pro- 
mote progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel F. 
Parker, 3401 8th St., Riverside, Calif. 


Drop a Line 
to the 
HELP WANTED COLUMNS 


of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


or 
MIDMONTHLY 
when in need of workers 


we just can’t bear to drop. More inability 
on our part to carry even a small goodwill 
list—much more inability than last year. 

Now, if any Santa Claus-minded person 
or persons were to offer up the bare manu- 
facturing costs; for instance for $5 we could 
keep two of those names on our joint sub- 
scription lists for a year... . 


If You Haven’t Had Enough 


MEETING of the International As- 

sociation for Social Progress is 
scheduled for the first week in August in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Delegates attend- 
ing the International Conference on Social 
Work, London, July 12-17, according to our 
best information are cordially invited to 
move on to the second conference. 


Tue Natars (meaning Travelers Aiders) 
were a little surprised when a case worker 
in a transient bureau wrote them asking 
“information as to how I can secure em- 
ployment as a Psychopathic Case Worker?” 
The inquirer, who claimed a B.S. degree 
with a social science major and psychology 
minor, added, “I am very desirous of fol- 
lowing this line of social work as a life 
work.” Robert Wilson, staff associate, 
claims to have exercised beautiful restraint 
in failing to point to “the fact that” as he 
has the temerity to say—‘there is a suffi- 
cient supply.” 


Wipe and friendly experience with boys, 
through his years as general assistant to 
John Lovejoy Elliott at Hudson Guild, one 
of New York’s pioneer neighborhood houses, 
has prepared Mark McCloskey for his new 
responsibilities as Youth Administrator for 
Greater New York, an appointment recently 
announced from Washington. Mr. Mc- 
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SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


— 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 

sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, |} 
National, Non-profit making. ia 


Psi hol rence} 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd Street 


New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specie 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


LITERARY SERVICE 
RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue. New York. N. Y. 


SEEMAN BROS., INc. 


Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


Closkey attended Princeton and Columbia 
Universities. 


SPEAKING of transients, as our own Miss 
Bailey does this month [see page 364] 
Helen Cody Baker, in the bulletin of the 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies, puts 
tongue in cheek and proposes for commun- 
ity singing certain songs of the road culled 
from Nels Anderson’s The Hobo. One 
selection gives the idea: 
“Then beat it, Bo, while you’re young 
. and strong; 
See all you can, for it won’t last long; 
You can tarry for only a little spell 
On the long gray road to Fare-Ye-Well, 
That leads to Heaven or maybe Hell, 
And nothin’ to do but go.” 


Deaths 


Anne SHOEMAKER Lusin, editor of the 
monthly, Progressive Education, and wife 
of Isador Lubin, US Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, died recently in Washington fol- 
lowing the birth of a daughter. 


In appreciation of the work of the late 
Mildred E. Buck of the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, a loan fund 
for students has been established. 


Tue death of Ellen Cook, long a distin- 
guished figure in family social work, was 
mourned in the many cities where her work 
and influence have been felt. From 1919 
until 1924, she was general secretary of the 
Family Welfare Association of Utica, going 
from there to a similar position in Aurora, 
Ill. In recent years she has been con 
nected with the New York State TER. 
organizing -and directing work in severa 
localities. a r 


Child Welfare 


| CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
_ C. GC. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
egies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


: Foundation 


zine. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 180 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


ia 
_ 
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i Vocational Counsel and Placement 


by 


sor 


NT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
‘ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
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Something New — — — 


Noiseless Typing made available 
to all business. 


THE REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


‘The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small type- 
writer, light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. 
Capable of the highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, 
- manifolding or cutting of stencilsa—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 
a 


MARY R. ANDERSON | 
ree a; New York, N. Y. 
onquin 4-7490 © 


RVEY let us 
, IM. 


mental hygiene, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regna E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. “Sight-Saving Review,” 

quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 

through state associations in every state. | NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly 

magazine, $1.00 a year; American Review of 

Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 

and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


| 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Health New York City 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL | THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 

child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 


from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Katharine Tucker, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga-| NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 


WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Fach year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con- 
ference will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 24-30, 19386. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


OR THE PREVEN- 


Recreation 


—_————_—————————————————————— 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
anadequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTABLE 


For those who desire the height of porta- 
bility, in a noiseless model. Weight, in the 
case which is provided, only 15 pounds, 12 
ounces. 


It is a “super” typewriter for authors, pro- 
fessional men, librarians, and others who 
wish for quiet surroundings. 


Finished in black enamel, and in several 
color combinations, on special order. 


Snecial Discounts to Social Workers 


Phone or write 


MARY R. ANDERSON 


112 E. 19th Street New York City 
ALgonquin 4-7490 
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FOR ADVENTUROUS-MINDED LAYMEN 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


is performing a distinguished service reporting important 
developments in diverse fields 


This quarterly’s authoritative, non - technical 
articles break down barriers to intellectual roving 
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THE —JUDGE JAMES T. BRAND on Natural Law and Con- 
CURRENT stituttonal Democracy. 
ISSUE __BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL on The Church’s 


Manward Direction. 


—HUGH ROSS, Director, Schola Cantorum, on Medieval 
Music Dramas Reincarnated. 
—THOMAS HUNT MORGAN on Modern Views of the 
Evolution Theory. 
—THE EARL OF LYTTON on 
The New Parliamentary Set-Up 
anes for Ind1a. 
—DR. HUGH CABOT, Mayo 


Clinic, on A Health Service 
for the United States. 
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